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women of letters turn out such 
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you that Panama-Beaver Carbon Paper ends carbon 
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The National Secretaries 
Association (International) 
_.. all 15,000 (plus) of you: 


Ke St _ a Sib 


Whereas : out Corporate title is but the single name used to designate the total of the 
individual members that make up our Association; and 






JEANELLE WALKER 
MARTHA ROSAMOND — | 









Yj + os le : 
Whereas : the strength of our Association is in the membership, the progress of our 
Association is the progress of our membership, and the success of our Association is the 
success of the membership; and 






Whereas: out Membership, individually and collectively, has rallied to the support of 
the National Board of Directors during these past few months to the end that our strength, 
our progress and our success would not flag as a result of the loss of our elected Leader; 





and 





Whereas : YOU—the Members—have made it possible for NSA(I) to conclude the 
year 1954-55 with another record of attainment which would not have been possible 





without your efforts 


Now Therefore Be It Resolved: that we, the NATIONAL BOARD OF DI- 

















RECTORS and our Tried and True EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, extend to each one of ¢ he 
you in this, the last issue of our Magazine, The Secretary, for the year 1954-1955, our we oe 
sincere THANKS and APPRECIATION for the support and co-operation which you . 


have given to us. 
Cassandra D. Waterman, 
President : 
Eunice Beimdiek, bg Te: 
Southwestern Vice President ys 
Martha Rosamond, 
Northwestern Vice President 


Jeanelle Walker, 
Southeastern Vice President 





Clare Jennings, 
Northeastern Vice President os 
so Helen A. Moe, a 
ALICE K. COTE’ Secretary Pe 
Alice K. Cote’, 
Treasurer 


Helen J. Boyle, 
Executive Secretary 















HELEN J. BOYLE 


by Dr. RuTH I. ANDERSON 
Dean, Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


Suggested Bibliography for 
CPS Examination 


T IS not expected that you will read all of these books. 
However, a rather complete list is given in the thought 
that you may be unable to obtain some of the books listed. 


ACCOUNTING 
(Any standard accounting text, of which there are many) 

Jackson, J. Hugh, Elements of Accounting. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 

Noble, Howard S., and Niswonger, C. Rollin, Accounting Prin- 
ciples. Sixth Edition. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1953. 

Maine, F. Blair, and Crowningshield, Gerald, Accounting for Sec- 
retaries. New York: Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1951. 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Bach, G. L., Economics, an Introduction to Analysis and Policy. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 

Paton, William Andrew, Shirtsleeve Economics. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 

Puckett, Cecil, and Beighey, Clyde, Introduction to Business for 
Colleges. New York: Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1953. 

Terry, George, Principles of Management. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1953 

Hansen, Arthur Warren, and Cohen, Jerome B., Personal Finances. 
Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1954. 

Kelley, Pearce Clement, Consumer Economics. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1953. 


LAW 
Dillavou, Essel R., and Howard, Charles G., Principles of Business 
Law. Fifth Edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
Reuter, Howard P., What Every Good Secretary Should Know 
About Law. Pittsburgh: Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., 1954. 
Rosenberg, R. Robert, College Business Law. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
Sklar, Robert O.; Schneider, Arnold E.; and Palmer, Ben E., Per- 
sonal ee Law. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1947. 


PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

Berrien, F. K., Comments and Cases on Human Relations. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 

Cabot, Hugh, and Kahl, Joseph A., Human Relations. Boston: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 

Chiselli, Edwin, and Brown, Clarence, Personal and Industrial Psy- 
chology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. 

Glover, John Desmond, and Hower, Ralph M., The Administrator: 
Cases on Human Relations in Business. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1949. 

Human Relations Series (Let’s Analyze the Top Notcher, Tongue 
Boners, Satisfaction, Shop Talk, Telephone Technique, Horse 
Sense, The Public Will Be Served, The Next Rung on the 
Ladder, Teamwork and Earning Power, Office Talk, How to 
Find a Job), 25 cents each. Chicago: American Technical 
Society, 1950-52. 

Kalsem, Palmer, Practical Supervision. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1945. 

Maier, Norman, Principles of Human Relations, Applications to 
Management. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1952. 

Uris, Auren, and Shapin, Betty, Working with People. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
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STENOGRAPHY AND OFFICE PROCEDURES 


A. Business English 

Aurner, Robert R., Effective Communication in Business, Third 
Edition. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 
1950. 

Frailey, L. E., and Schoell, Edith L., Practical Business Writing. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952 

Gaum, Carl G., Graves, Harold B., and Hoffman, Lyne, Report 
Writing. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 

Manual of Style, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 

Saunders, Alta G., Effective Business English. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949 

Williams, Cecil and Ball, John, Effective Business Writing. 
New York: The Roland Press Company, 1953. 


. Filing 

Bassett, E. D. and Agnes, Peter L., Business Filing. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 1943. 

Cutting Filing Costs, Dartnell Report No. 590. Chicago: Dart- 
nell Corporation, 1951. 

Odell, Margaret K., and Strong, Earl P., Records Management 
os iling. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1947. 

Progressive Indexing and Filing. New York: Remington Rand, 
Inc., 1950 

Weeks, Bertha, How to File and Index. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1951. 

(continued on page 22) 
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Slightly less than perfect... 


by LORAINE JOHNSON 


HE GIRL who works in our office is selfish. She never 
seems to want to assume the blame for mistakes, but 
she's right in there pitching when it comes to taking 
the credit for any good ideas that come out of our efforts. 

She gets annoyed about petty things, but I'll say this for 
her, she hides it pretty well when the boss is around. 

She’s neat enough, but sometimes the seams in her stock- 
ings aren't very straight, and she could polish her shoes more 
often. On rainy days the backs of her legs are full of 
leopard spots which she never seems to notice until noon, 
and she never discovers a run in her stocking until after 
hours. 

She balances the boss’ various books and keeps his ac- 
counts with the acumen of a CPA, but never can reconcile 
her own check stubs and bank statements. 

I wonder if she thinks she’s kidding anybody when she 
writes a personal letter on company stationery and studious- 
ly backs it with carbon and copy paper, and then stares at 
her notebook as she types along. 

She makes too many unnecessary trips to the powder 
room and over-stays her coffee breaks a few minutes every 
day. 

Her pet theory is that “laziness” and “efficiency” are 
synonymous, but only because she’s lazy. 

She never has enough change in her purse when office 
donations come up, so consequently gives too much and 
grumbles about it afterwards. 

She carefully counts her calories but overlooks including 
between-meal snacks and cokes, and then wonders why she 
doesn’t lose a few pounds. 

She is impressionistic when it comes to movie and tele- 
vision actresses and you can always tell what shows she has 
seen by the mannerisms she assumes the next day at the of- 
fice. She has startled the boss on more than one occasion 
when she has fancied herself as Southern, Caron or Coca. 

She buys expensive tailored suits, and then leaves the 
jacket on a hanger and runs around all day in a blouse and 
skirt. 

She is always complaining about her feet hurting, and 
takes off her shoes when she thinks nobody's looking. 

She makes a surreptitious face every time her buzzer 
sounds. 

She says she likes the boss’ wife a lot, but she wouldn't 
have to gush so darned much to her on the phone. 

She never seems satisfied with her own face. She’s a 
sucker for a fast-talking cosmetic clerk and is always trying 
some new goop. Maybe the stuff looks all right in her own 
mirror at home, but when she gets under the fluorescent 
lights in the office—BROTHER! 

If she likes an outfit, she wears it. She wears it, and wears 
it, and wears it. If you don’t like something she wears, just 
make some kidding remark and you'll never see it again. 
She's sensitive, that one. 

She lets other people impose on her all the time, and al- 
though she is aware of the imposition, she can’t bring her- 
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self to hurt the imposer’s feelings. She claims she was 
brought up wrong. 

She professes a rather disinterested attitude toward men, 
but she appreciates a long, low whistle just as much as any 
other female. 

When the boss is out of town, she takes time off to go 
“to the bank” but comes back with packages which she hides 
in the file drawer until closing time. 

She can operate a manual typewriter at 125 wam, but the 
only mechanics she knows in connection with its operation 
is the changing of the ribbon. She’s old fashioned in her 
frustrated attitude toward an electric typewriter, but she’s 
always advocating progress in office machines and methods. 

She airs her strong conviction that what the younger 
stenographers of today really need is to work through a 
depression; that they don’t appreciate the value of their 
lush starting wage. She also goes on about their flippancy 
and disrespect, but if one of them treats her with deference 
to her age, she is deeply offended. 

I wonder if she actually believes that the stenographic 
courses today aren’t as competent and thorough as they 
were when she went to school. 

She has a tendency to laugh at the wrong time—and 
blush at the wrong time. And sometimes she does both at 
the same wrong time. 

She is convinced that she knows the boss better than his 
wife does and says, “After all, his wife only sees his best 
side.” 

She may say something derogatory about the boss, but if 
somebody else does, they have a fight on their hands. 

She is very suspicious about any employee who accords 
her any special favors because she is sure they are only 
trying to get her to use her influence with the boss. 

She hates hypocrisy and sometimes goes too far to the 
other extreme championing her convictions. 

She professes to hate herself for it, but always votes a 
straight ticket. She would rather die than admit that her 
reason is because she doesn’t even know the names of the 
lesser candidates. 

She always jots down new recipes, but her cooking is 
limited to heat-and-serves or ready-mixes. 

She justifies her fondness for candy by saying it bolsters 
her energy, but she groans protestingly when the phone 
rings just as she gets her teeth into a caramel. 

When she is depressed, she solves all her problems by 
spending too much money on a silly hat or some extravagant 
fad fashion that she will never wear. 

She has worked for so many Big Wheels that she is com- 
pletely unimpressed by anyone’s importance, social standing, 
or financial rating; but she is quick to estimate and appreci- 
ate ability. 

Shé talks too much. She giggles. She worries about finan- 
cial insecurity and growing old. She has more faults than 
virtues, but she isn’t such a bad old work horse at heart. 

I guess you know by now. I’m the firm’s only female em- 
ployee. 
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from our readers 


Dear Gerardine: 

Certainly enjoy every line in THE 
SECRETARY and I too like the new 
covers! 

Margaret E. Dunn 
Miami Chapter, Florida 


Dear Jerry: 

... This also gives me the opportunity 
to tell you how much I enjoy THE SEC- 
RETARY and how eagerly I read it 
from cover to cover as I find each new 
issue more interesting and helpful than 
the last one. 

Emma Preiss, CPS 
New York City Chapter 


Dear Jerry: 

I've waited much too long to tell you 
how very attractive the “new look” of 
THE SECRETARY is. The cover de- 
signs are eye-catching; and what a de- 
lightful blend between covers of NSA 
information and interesting, informative 
reading material CONGRATULA- 
TIONS. 

Gertrude L. Mohrmann 
Ed., Caribbean Highlights 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 





Dates To Remember 
STATE MEETINGS 


Southeastern District 


Florida 
Time: November 11-13 
Place: Lauderdale Beach Hotel, 
Fort Lauderdale 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Northwestern District 
Colorado 


Time: September 16-18 
Place: Hotel LaCourt, Grand Junction 


Nebraska 
Time: September 23-25 
Place: Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha 
Washington 
Time: October 21-23 
Place: Olympian Hotel, Olympia 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Time: July 20-24 
Place: Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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How To Get Your FREE Ribbon With your present carbon 


ribbon, type this line on your business letterhead: “‘Read your ad in the 
July issue of The Secretary.” Include make of typewriter and your name. 
Mail to Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 527 Herb Hill Road, 
Glen Cove, N. Y for your free Columbia Carbon Ribbon. 
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a look at human relations 


Con ifesstons 


of a 
Boss... 


by RALPH K. GOTTSHALL, 
President, Atlas Powder Compan) 


A talk given at the Secretarial Workshop 
of the Delaware Chapter, NSA, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware on April 23, 1955 


my little contribution to it. So, before starting my 
main remarks, I’m going to tell you fow, in four 
simple steps, you can trap your boss into giving a speech. 
For a really dazzling demonstration of this technique, 
I'm indebted to one of your devoted members—my secre- 
tary, Miss Evelyn Keegan. 


Ts Is the age of “do-it-yourself,” and I'd like to make 


How to Trap the Boss 


It was early last February that I found myself the fasci- 
nated—and somewhat helpless—victim of her artistry. This 
is how you do it. 

Step 1. You come into your boss’ office on a Monday 
morning, looking fresh, attractive, alert and just rarin’ to go 
for another week of work. The boss, looking exactly the op- 
posite, tries to make some friendly conversation by asking: 
“Did you have a nice weekend?” “Wonderful,” the secre- 
tary replies. “And, incidentally, the planning committee of 
The National Secretaries Association (International) called 
me about their next annual Workshop.” 
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Step 2. Now, if this were anything but a Monday morn- 


- ing, the boss would be alert enough to see that something 


was cooking, and he would immediately say: “That's nice. 
Now, please take a letter.” But since it is Monday morning, 
he innocently says: “And what was on their minds?” And 
you say: “Well, everyone was recalling the perfectly won- 
derful talk Mr. Nixon, of Hercules, gave at the Workshop 
last year, and the planning committee was thinking wouldn't 
it be fine if we could have someone as good for the Work- 
shop this year.” 

At this point, you finally begin to feel a warning dry- 
ness in your throat, a slight tensing of the muscles, and a 
faint tingling of your scalp. You look at your secretary, 
standing there wide-eyed and smiling, and you hear the 
fateful words: They asked me to ask you if you would do it.” 

Step 3. Now here is the real secret of this technique. Be- 
fore you can open your mouth in anguished protest, your 
secretary says: “Of course, I told them immediately that I 
didn’t think it would be possible. First of all, the Workshop 
will be on a Saturday, and you need your rest. And then, 
April 23 would be just three days before the Atlas annual 
stockholders’ meeting. And anyway, you always have to 
work so hard on preparing and learning a talk. Besides, Mr. 
Nixon is such a fine speaker and did such a wonderful job 
that I wouldn’t blame you for not wanting to follow him. 
So, I guess I'd better call them and tell them to try to find 
someone else, don’t you think?” 

Step 4. Well, now you've had it. Your aroused ego is 
whispering into your subconscious ear: “What do you 
mean ‘need a rest’; what do you mean ‘have to work hard 
on a talk’; what do you mean ‘afraid to follow Mr. Nixon!’” 
And before you can come to your senses, you hear an actual 
voice, which you hardly recognize as your own, saying: “Of 
course, I'll talk to the Workshop.” 

Then your vision clears, and you see your secretary stand- 
ing there with a triumphant smile that would put the Mona 
Lisa to shame, and she’s saying: “Oh, Mr. Gottshall, how 
wonderful! The committee will be so pleased. Let me call 
them right away and tell them.” And she darts out of the 
room to get on the telephone before you realize how neatly 
you've been trapped and before you can change your mind. 


Confessions of a Boss 


Perhaps this talk should be called “Confessions of a Boss” 
because I want to start off by mentioning some of the 
things which bosses do to make life needlessly tough for 
their secretaries. Of course, nothing that I’m going to say 
would apply to the men for whom you work, because we 
all know that they're practically perfect. 


“The Buzzer Jockey” 


One kind of boss who creates human relations problems 
for his secretary is the “buzzer jockey.” This executive plays 
his desk buzzer like an organist playing “The Lost Chord,” 
and he keeps his secretary bouncing in and out of his office 
like a yo-yo. 

Then, when he gives dictation, he sounds like the original 
model for Dick Tracy’s “Mumbles.” He either is talking 
through a cigar, or to someone under his desk, or in a for- 
eign language all his own. 

Some bosses like to dictate while pacing the floor like a 
caged lion. Others specialize in giving dictation at break- 
neck speed, preferably while dashing out the door to catch 
a train, so you can't get back at him to find out what he 
really was saying. 
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And then, there’s the boss who thinks that his letter is 
not just going to be read—he thinks that it’s going to be 
framed. So, any misplaced comma, any slightest imperfec- 
tion, and into the basket it goes. 


Missing Files . . . Missing Bosses 


The boss who likes to play the game of “The Missing 
File” also puts a strain on human relations. He’s sure he 
doesn't have that file. You're just as sure that you saw him 
putting it into his brief case. He, of course, refuses to take 
your word for it until you’ve torn the office apart three 
times. And then he sticks his head around the door, gives 
you a self-righteous look, and says: “About that file you 
were missing—lI've found it in my briefcase.” 


And then there’s the boss who is as elusive as his files. 
He's a great one for asking you to place an important long- 
distance call—and then, when you've got the call through 
with a lot of trouble, you find that he’s disappeared without 
telling you or anyone else where he was going. 


And my final character in this rogues’ gallery is the old 
“morale builder’—the boss who saves everything up until 
just before quitting time .. . or the one who leans back with 
his feet on the desk and says: “Well, nothing much happen- 
ing today,” while you sit there, pounding at your typewriter, 
the telephone clamped to your ear, and your desk overflow- 
ing with letters and filing. 


What Can the Secretary Do? 


Now, of course, I have been giving the cartoon treatment 
to these failings of bosses. We really aren't as bad as that— 
but it’s close enough to the truth to hurt. The point I'm try- 
ing to make is that we bosses should recognize that we're 
not angels—and that we do occasionally give our secre- 
taries a devil of a time. 


What can the secretary do about this? 


First, she must recognize that even the grouchiest boss 
really is human and that he will respond to patient and 
friendly treatment. 


Second, paraphrasing that old favorite hymn, the secre- 
tary’s motto should be “Yield Not to Frustration”"—even on 
the days when the whole world seems to be plotting against 
you ... when the alarm clock doesn’t go off, the breakfast 
coffee is cold, you just miss the bus and everything is going 
100% wrong. Simply do the best you can without becoming 
discouraged or excited, because nothing is as contagious as 
a gloomy gal with a shorthand book. 


A third secret of good human relations is the ability to 
express appreciation and to pay compliments. Some people 
pay a compliment as if it were going to break them. But 
those on the receiving end of appreciative words do not 
forget them—or the person who has said them. 


But perhaps the keystone of good human relations is a 
good sense of humor. The better your sense of humor, the 
more enjoyment you're likely to get out of life, and the 
more people are going to enjoy working with you. Psy- 
chologists, by the way, have found that a keen sense of 
humor tends to go hand-in-hand with high intelligence. 
Studies have shown that women have a more discriminating 
sense of humor than men and are better judges of what's 
funny and what isn’t. So—you can draw your own conclu- 
sions as to what that shows about the relative intelligence 
of men and women. 

(continued on page 22) 
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PATENTED EFFICIENCY 
in CARBON use 


(1) Automatic alignment. 

(2) Automatic rotation of sheets of carbon gives 25% 
more wear. 

(3) Automatic warning of last typing lines. 

(4) World's easiest and most convenient carbon to 
handle. Hands do not touch the coated surface. 

Distributed by Kee Lox Branch Offices in Major 

Cities and by a Growing Network of Authorized 

Dealers. 

Samples sent only on request when letterhead of 

company is used. 


DEPARTMENT $4 
Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Rochester 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Kee Lox ‘Pal’ Erasaguard 
each 50c in any quantity. 
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Queen’s Staircase is one of 
Nassau’s popular sightseeing 
spots. The huge man-made 
canyon was carved out of solid 
coral rock in days gone by, 
and some authorities say that 
it was once used as “cover” 
for troops moving back and 
forth from the seashore 

to Fort Fincastle. 
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ASSAU—that pleasure-filled, serene and beautiful is- 

land paradise—lies just a short distance over the 

South Florida horizon in the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
the capital of the Bahamas and situated on New Providence 
Island. Its superb climate is temperate although semi-tropi- 
cal, abounding in floral beauty. 

NASSAU IS DIFFERENT—There is magic in this small 
island colony from which many of the Out Islands of the 
Bahamas may be reached by air or by sea. 

Basking in mid-Victorian elegance, its pace is that of the 
horse-drawn surrey. Its character, atmosphere and history 
are as British as Kipling—as suave as Bond Street. Nassau 
is a smart foreign resort, rich in Old World courtesy and 
tradition ... in leisure and enjoyment . . . a land where the 
native shouts “Good mawnin” because he means it—where 
a carefree young man wanders “over the hill” tinkling a 
guitar and softly chanting a centuries-old calypso lullaby 

. . a land where there are no Neon signs, no traffic lights, 
no ulcers. 

No passports are needed for United States citizens. 

Nassau has many historical attractions, such as its old 
forts handhewn out of coral rock by native prisoners; pirate 
Blackbeard’s Watch Tower; the Queen's Stairway, also 
handhewn out of coral rock and leading down into a cool 
ravine; the Water Tower from which a bird's eye-view of 
the city may be seen. Queen Victoria’s statue graces the 
park at Rawson Square on Bay Street—the famous Bay 
Street on which are located such quaint Old World shops 
bearing such unique names as Solomon’s Mines, Treasure 
Traders, Pipe of Peace, John Bull, etc. Many rare values in 
British and European imports may be found here. 

Hotels like the Royal Victoria, built over a century ago, 
and the British Colonial, occupying the site of Fort Nassau, 
built in 1695—while of another era, are modern in essen- 
tials. The Emerald Beach Hotel, overlooking the ocean, is 
new in design and-construction. There are many hotels and 
guest houses and villas to meet the requirements of the 
most discerning. 

During the season it has its horse racing at Hobby Horse 
Hall; its gambling under Government control; and in all 
seasons it offers the utmost in sports—golf, tennis, boating, 
fishing, swimming—but keep to the left when cycling or 

driving your little rented car through Nassau’s hilly country- 
side or busy downtown areas. Fans of water skiing and skin 
diving indulge their whims under the guidance of experi- 
enced instructors at any of Nassau’s ocean-front hotels. 
Those who have never seen English cricket or soccer games 
need only to turn up at one of the playing fields. Admission 
is free. A trim craft with room for six and with an experi- 
enced captain who will let you take your turn at the helm 
costs ten dollars for a full day—but take your own picnic 
lunch. 

At Prince George Dock—where ocean liners and small 
craft alike tie up—you will find glass-bottom boats to take 
you to famous Paradise Beach and to the Underwater Sea 
Gardens. You will enjoy swimming in the clearest green- 
blue water in the world. You will also enjoy relaxing on 
the coral white sands beneath the heavenly blue, cloudless 
skies, or under the thatch-covered huts. 
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Unbelievable as it may seem for such a far southern re- 
sort, summer temperatures are not a concern in Nassau. 
The usual “dog days” thermometer readings hover in the 
respectable eighties. Balmy breezes, pushed up by the trade 
winds in one direction and tempered by the Gulf Stream 
and open ocean on the other, act as a natural air-condition- 
ing plant. But to satisfy even the most skeptical—air-con- 
ditioned rooms are available for those desiring “artificial 
weather.” 

Entertainment of the nighttime variety is available every 
night except Sunday. There is a special party at one of the 
hotels with the spotlight rotating from place to place on 
successive nights. You will enjoy the Over-the-Hill native 
night clubs, where the calypso beat is king and native 


(continued on next page) 


















One of the most 
beautitul beaches 

in the world is Para- 
dise Beach, located 
on a tropical island 
across Nassau 
Harbor. 










































A section of Bay 
Street, Nassau’s 
main business sec- 
tion. The street is 
famous for its shops 
which offer many 
bargains in im- 
ported merchandise. 


The waterfront 
along a part of 
Nassau Harbor has 
until recent years 
been the center of 
commercial life of 
the community. 
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dancers and atmosphere are tops. You may explore the 
native section on your own without any qualms. But if you 
like company, then a guided tour, which usually takes in 
several clubs in one evening and at a pre-set reasonable 
price, is your best bet. 


“Minimum Cover” is your wardrobe regulation for com- 
fort in this fashionable vacationland. This works two ways: 
minimum cover to expose as much of you to the delightful 
Bahamas sun as possible; minimum cover of premium lug- 
gage space. Your daytime wardrobe calls for cotton and 
linen dresses of simple lines, swimming suits (you should 
have two) and Nassau Shorts (just above the knees and 
longer than shorts from that other place’), and plenty of 
light shirts and blouses to go with them. (Nassau has some 
adorable shirts and shorts and Oh! so different!) A beach 
jacket is a “must” as it is the custom to wear one between 
the hotel room and the beach. You may be beautifully 
equipped to wear short shorts, but confine them to sailing 
or the beach. By Bahamian custom they are not worn on the 
street or for shopping. 


For the brilliant tropical evenings, plan on several cock- 
tail dresses. You'll need them for “under the stars” dining 
on outdoor terraces and for doing the rounds of the native 
“Over-the-Hill” calypso clubs until tomorrow's day breaks. 
One of the most popular dresses in Nassau for after-sun- 
down activities is a strapless, full-skirted Khanga print cot- 
ton worn with matching or plain white stole. 


- BAHAMA BRIEFS 
The average daytime temperature in summer is 86 de- 
grees. In winter, the daytime average is 72 degrees. 


More than 950 varieties of plants have been identified in 
the Bahama Islands; included are 30 species of orchids. 
There are some seven hundred Bahamian islands and in ad- 
dition there are more than 2000 tiny cays in the archipelago. 
Scores of residents and visitors to the Bahamas have suc- 
cumbed to the age-old wish to be “master of all you survey” 
by buying remote islands in the Atlantic chain. Real estate 
offices even today advertise “Islands for Sale.” 


When Queen Victoria freed the slaves of the Bahamas 
by proclamation in 1834, most of them took the surnames 
of their masters—the reason for the colony-wide popularity 
of a handful of names. 


An important item of diet in the Bahamas is the conch— 
a large spiral univalve with firm, white meat used primarily 
for fritters, salads and chowders. Pronounced “conk,” the 
pink-shelled marine life is harvested from shallow banks by 
Bahamian natives. 


Most fortified city in the Western Hemisphere, Nassau 
once boasted four major fortifications: Forts Fincastle, Char- 
lotte, Nassau and Montagu. Yet, history records none of 
them ever having fired a shot in anger. 


A “wall of water,” the warm Gulf Stream, protects the 
Bahamas from the occasional frosts which penetrate as far 
south as Florida. Seldom has the temperature gone below 
sixty degrees even when freezing weather has hit Florida. 


Some of the silk cotton trees in Nassau are more than two 
hundred years old. Other trees are: Calabash; touche-me- 
not; ebony; frangipani; horseflesh; madeira; lignum vitae; 
varieties of palms. 


The Bahama Islands are among the few places in the 
world that are free of poisonous reptiles or snakes. 
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The second New World island visited by Columbus was 
named “Conception” by him. Now it is known as Rum 
Cay. According to legend a rum ship was wrecked there 
many years ago and thirsty natives retrieved the valuable 
cargo. 


The world’s prize gamefish and the anglers who pursue 
them agree on one point: the clear blue waters of the Ba- 
hamas are Paradise. This happy meeting of minds has pro- 
duced a sports arena of unique contrast: warm tropical sun, 
limitless stretches of tranquil seas—and slam-bang action 
from every one of the hundreds of fishing cruisers fanned 
out to all points of the horizon. Bonefish and blue marlin 
are available for determined specialists, but the average or 
first-time angler will find that bonito and small tuna will 
provide fast and steady action throughout the day. There 
is always a chance that lurking among or on the flanks of 
the feeding school of bonito or tuna there will be a scatter- 
ing of Allison tuna, one of the most highly prized of salt 
water gamesters. These fish weigh as much as 100 to 150 
pounds and are among the elite in the game fish world. 


The Bahamas present governor, His Excellency, the Earl 
of Ranfurly, is the 45th executive to govern the Colony 
since the appointment of Captain Woodes Rogers in 1717. 
Before that time Nassau was in the hands of pirate forces 
many times. When Captain Woodes Rogers was appointed 
governor, the buccaneers who refused to give up their un- 
lawful pursuits were hanged. Peace followed. 


And peace you will find in this Island Paradise. You 
will find relaxation with little effort and enjoy the foreign 
Old World heritage, forgetting for the time there is a much- 
ado-about-nothing hustle bustle in the New World. 


New York and Miami are the American gateways to the 
Bahamas, but whether you go by air or by sea, you'll love 
Nassau. NASSAU IS INDEED DIFFERENT! 





Dream Comes True for 
Missouri Grandmother—W inner of 
Nationwide Secretary's Contest! 


“It’s a dream come true.” 

That’s what a Jefferson City, Missouri grandmother 
said on Wednesday, June 15 when informed that she had 
won first prize in a national secretary's contest. This con- 
test was announced in the March 1955 issue of The Sec- 
retary. 

She is Mrs. Marie Agniel, 58, of 700 E. McCarty Street, 
who has eight grandchildren, four of whom live in Jef- 
ferson City. 

The prize is a two-week all expense paid TWA tour of 
Europe for two, plus $1,000 in cash. 

Mrs. Agniel has been saving for and dreaming of a 
trip to Europe so that she could see two of her sons who 
are stationed there, as well as her four other grandchildren. 

Sponsored by the Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio, the contest was designed as an educational campaign 
to acquaint secretaries and their bosses with the dangers 
of storing valuable records in obsolete record safes. 

“I’ve been scrimping and saving, hoping to make a trip 
next year so I could see my sons, grandchildren, and new 
daughter-in-law,” Mrs. Agniel said elatedly, “but now I'll 
go this summer and not have to worry about expenses.” 

Secretary to John M. England, chief accountant for the 
Public Service Commission of Missouri, the winner beat 
out thousands of secretaries from all over the United States 
and Canada. 

According to Mosler, the prize includes stops at Lon- 
don, Paris and Brussels, but the itinerary can be changed 
to allow Mrs. Agniel to visit her sons. 
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by WALTER R. STROTHMAN, C.P.A. 


INTERNAL CHECK 


LTHOUGH most people are honest, there is a certain 
A proportion of them whose definition of honesty is 

somewhat liberal. They can be tempted by a sur- 
prisingly small inducement, particularly if they can see 
little or no chance of being detected or exposed. We have 
all heard of people who “swipe” ash trays and silverware in 
restaurants. Then there is the classic story of the eight year 
old girl who asked her mother whether her maiden name 
was “Pullman,” since that name appeared on all the hand 
towels! Retail shopkeepers will attest that there is a great 
propensity on the part of some few people to “lift” mer- 
chandise, while omitting the formality of declaring the 
change of possession. Other people “borrow” property, hop- 
ing or intending to return it some day. 

Some of the few who have tendencies similar to shop- 
lifters and borrowers are employed in business. Unfortu- 
nately, they look and act just as honest and reliable as 
ordinary people. They go to church, contribute to the Com- 
munity Chest, participate in the P.T.A. and generally seem 
to behave in a normal fashion. The only difference is that 
they are more “temptation prone” than others, just as some 
people are accident prone. Another thing about stealing is 
that it gets to be a habit, once the thief finds out he can 
get away with it. 

The function of internal check is to prevent fraud by 
making it very difficult, if not impossible. It is distinguished 
from auditing (external check) which is a review of trans- 
actions by someone outside the normal flow of the work. 
Internal check is accomplished by arranging the regular 
procedures so that a complete transaction is never within 
the sole control of one individual. Thus, in a sales trans- 
action, it is desirable to have a different person collect 
money than the ones making or recording the sale. Similar- 
ly, it is desirable to have a different person pay the bills 
than the ones making the purchases or receiving the goods. 
For example, the accounts payable clerk will not process a 
vendor's invoice until he has checked prices and terms of 
the purchase order and until the receiving clerk reports 
that the goods have been received in good condition. In 
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like manner, the customers accounts receivable records 
should be maintained by someone other than the cashier, 
and the stores perpetual inventory records should be kept 
by someone other than the storekeeper. 


You may have noted from the foregoing that there are 
usually two distinguishing characteristics of a good system 
of internal check: 


(1) Two or more individuals share the responsibility for 
each transaction, and thus act as a check on each 
other, and 


(2) The responsibility for physical custody of a valu- 
able asset (cash, receivables, inventory, etc.) is sepa- 
rated from the responsibility for accounting or 
record-keeping for that asset. 


Experience has shown that the more people required to 
commit fraud through collusion, the less likelihood there 
will be of its being done. All potential thieves must recog- 
nize the hazards of intentional or inadvertent exposure and 
blackmail by their co-conspirators. Consequently, they prefer 
to work alone. 


Sometimes it seems impractical to have people checking 
on each other, such as when a retail clerk makes a cash sale. 
However, where a cash register is used properly, some check 
is provided by having the sales amount prominently dis- 
played (in view of the customer, store manager, etc.) so 
that by counting his change, the customer will know whether 
the amount of cash paid is the same as the amount recorded 
in the cash register. There are many other safety features 
in a good modern cash register (when used according to 
manufacturer's instructions) which conform to the two 
characteristics mentioned above. 

A good rule of thumb is that it is better to minimize 
temptation by making it more convenient to be honest than 
to be dishonest; the system should provide for automatic 
participation in the handling of each transaction. Sometimes 
it seems that inconvenience is a greater deterrent to fraud 
than moral considerations! 
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harmonic’s concertmaster and first string violinist, 

Mishel Piastro, decided that the time had come to 
fulfill the dream of his life and conduct his own orchestra. 
The man whom his boss, Arturo Toscanini, described as 
“the greatest concertmaster in history” borrowed 13 virtu- 
oso musicians, fellow first-desk violinists at the Philhar- 
monic, and started to prove a point. 

The point was this: that the average citizen—any Ameri- 
can anywhere—likes good music or can be conditioned to 
like it, if exposed to it in the beginning in small, easy-to- 
take doses. A musical taste develops automatically in chil- 
dren brought up in a musical home, he said. But for the 
others, it is a little like learning to eat oysters, to appreciate 
fine wine, to understand art or to develop a liking for any- 
thing rare or unusual: the taste has to be acquired. 

As conductor of CBS Radio’s pocket symphony, “The 
Symphonette,” he was able to bring music to the people in 
capsule form. Each Sunday afternoon he gave them pre- 
digested classics. He never performed more than one move- 
ment of a symphony. This, as he has often pointed out since, 
was common practice in Beethoven’s day. It was his own 
idea, however, always to choose the most melodic move- 
ment, the one with a bit of tune they could whistle. 

Four years ago, after 11 years of airways conditioning, 
Mr. Piastro decided to meet the people face to face and 
find out how his idea was working out. 

It was doing all right. “The Symphonette” has chalked up 
the longest annual concert tour made by any orchestra since 
Sousa’s band set up a 12-week record back around the turn 
of the century. For four consecutive years the tour has av- 
eraged 23 annual weeks, usually visiting small towns with 
no orchestra of their own except the high school band. The 
1953-54 season was the most successful of all. “The Sym- 
phonette” played 105 concerts during 24 weeks of solid 
booking. And this tour, as those which preceded it, ended 
up in the black—no subsidy, no rich patron, no sponsors 
other than the audiences who are willing to lay their money 
on the line. 


A LITTLE more than 15 years ago the New York Phil- 





on “The Symphonette’s” programs. 


Sixteen gram since 1936. 





Left—When “The Symphonette” goes on tour, maestro 
Mishel Piastro has the company of two attractive blondes, 
his wife Joan and his cocker spaniel Amber. Both attend 
every concert and take the maestro to supper afterwards. A 
“Suite for Amber” by Nicholas Flagello is a favorite work 


Right—NMishel Piastro, conductor of CBS Radio’s ‘The 
Symphonette,” goes over a program script with Harrison 
Cowan of the Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. (left) and 
Frank Knight (right), who has been announcer of the pro- 








The fall tour was concentrated in the Middle and South- 
west. In the spring “The Symphonette” started out again, 
and in the short span of nine weeks gave concerts in New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Quebec, 
Southern Ontario, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida, in that order. The men, always 
referred to by the Piastros as “the boys,” travel in their own 
bus, with “The Symphonette” bravely emblazoned on the 
side. The maestro, Mrs. Piastro and their cocker spaniel 
Amber (both the latter are exquisite blondes) go by auto. 

Although “The Symphonette's” audiences often know the 
orchestra and its repertoire very well indeed through its 
years of radio broadcasts, many of them have never before 
seen a live symphony orchestra. One 18-year-old Kansas boy 
told maestro Piastro with tears in his voice that he had 
never expected to see more than three men playing in an 
orchestra at one time in all his life. 

When the maestro (as his wife and 32 musicians now 
call him) started out to tour, cynics maintained that nobody 
would actually turn out of a cosy living room to hear the 
same orchestra which they could tune in free. But they were 
wrong. Audiences everywhere were curious. They wanted to 
see what “The Symphonette” looked like, to hear it in person. 

There was the time when they were passing through 
Globe, Arizona, and stopped to refuel. Mr. Piastro, in order 
to cash a traveler's check, told his name. The filling station 
attendant was so delighted to see his regular Sunday after- 
noon visitor right there in the service station that he ac- 
cepted the autograph but not the check. “I hear your 
broadcasts every week,” he said. “Wouldn't miss them for 
anything.” The gas, he added magnanimously, was on the 
house. 

There are those among his radio fans who, for a few 
minutes, are disappointed in the maestro’s looks. A shortish, 
graying man, at first sight he appears kind but undistin- 
guished. But there is about him a quiet radiance, an aura 
of such benevolent good will and charm that he soon casts 
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a spell over audiences and acquaintances alike. From his 
personal family, and from his family of musicians, he com- 
mands a deep devotion and respect which could only have 
been earned. 


On tour, “The Symphonette” plays a good many special 
requests, again proving Mr. Piastro’s point that to like music 
and understand it, people must be familiar with it. He is 
always pleased when people ask for a piece which he him- 
self has arranged and which was not, in the first instance, 
written for an orchestra. He was also amused to hear from 
a well known recording company that many people, asking 
for the Beethoven “Moonlight” Sonata (the CBS Radio 
program’s theme) are amazed to learn that the work was 
originally written for piano alone. 


At each concert, as on each broadcast, Mr. Piastro features 
a single movement from a favorite symphony or concerto. 
He alternates with other orchestra members as soloist. On 
one night he'll play the last movement of the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto, with himself as soloist. (In the old days, 
in pre-revolutionary Russia, he was a pupil, along with 
Heifetz, Elman and Zimbalist, of the great violin teacher, 
Leopold Auer.) The next night Sidney Stafford, the orches- 
tra’s pianist, will be soloist in the first movement of the 
Grieg Piano Concerto. On another, cello soloist Albert Katz 
may play part of the Saint-Saens Cello Concerto in E minor. 


A typical week’s schedule of one-night stands last fall 
whirled the orchestra right down the West Coast from Can- 
ada to Mexico. On seven consecutive November nights they 
played in seven California towns of which few easterners 
(and not too many Californians) had ever heard. Some 
were not even on the map. Others were not even whistle- 
stops. 

On November 11 they played at Ukiah, on the 12th at 
San Leandro, on the 13th at Woodland, the 14th Angwin, 
the 15th Tulare, the 16th Handforth, the 17th Inyokern. 
Everywhere they played to crowded houses, though the 
“houses” were mostly high school auditoriums, civic cen- 
ters, memorial halls or churches. The churches are usually 
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the worst problem. Sometimes it takes as long as two hours 
just to arrange the seating for the orchestra, and often the 
acoustics are terrible. 

Next to churches, the corn palaces have provided the 
most hazards. There was one in the Midwest to which a 
woman brought two sleeping babies and parked them on a 
rug in the aisle, clearly announcing to the fascinated mu- 
sicians that the sitter problem was—a problem! At that the 
babies created less of a diversion than livestock at other 
corn palaces have provided. There was one in South Dakota 
where the orchestra was accompanied by the soft but per- 
sistent nibbling of mice in the woodwork. In Yakima, 
Washington, competition was furnished by clucking chick- 
ens, early arrivals for the next day's poultry show. And in 
Ohio a couple of interested bats swooped playfully over the 
heads of the audience. 

There are plenty of surprises, but now and again one of 
them turns out to be pleasant. The orchestra was scheduled 
to appear at China Lake, California, but they couldn't find 
it on the map. When nobody could even direct them to it 
they almost gave up. Mr. Piastro himself remembered 
vaguely that he'd passed through it on a previous tour, but 
he was sure that it had then consisted of nothing more than 
a filling station and a general store. And he was right. But 
meanwhile it had mushroomed into a 9,000-population city- 
ette. The cause: an Army research project. The result: an 
auditorium practically as big as Carnegie Hall, and with 
superb acoustics. 

Even if a place were not to be found on any map the 
Piastros would somehow find it. Come flood tide or even 
guided missiles, they always get the show off the road and 
into the auditorium. Arriving at one hotel in a small Penn- 
sylvania town they found that the local river had taken up 
quarters in the basement, with drastic effects on the water 
and heating systems. They had to travel 14 miles to find 
another hotel, and then, after changing, drive back to the 
concert. 

Once, in New Mexico, they were stopped on the desert 
by the police. For three hours they waited in the boiling sun 
without even water to drink while the Army conducted an 
experiment with guided missiles. 

On one highway in Canada, they found that when the 
frost melts, no vehicle weighing more than 6,000 pounds 
is allowed to go through. The bus weighed 14 tons, nearly 
five times too much. They pleaded to be made an exception, 
but they were told that not even school buses were allowed 
through in that season. If small children could walk, so 
could they. And walk they did, carrying instruments and 
baggage, to the nearest railway station. For two weeks they 
traveled by train, but they never missed a date. 

(continued on page 19) 
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Photo-Copy Machine Spares Secretaries 
During Rush Season Dilemma 


ECRETARIES in an upstate New York accounting firm 

have solved an office problem which for years during 
tax return time had spelled long hours, routine copying jobs 
and frayed nerves. 

Every year from February to mid-May, clients present 
their income figures to the firm for analysis, tax computa- 
tion and final report to the Government. These confiden- 
tial figures were placed on a master form, many of which 
included four or miore pages. For distribution to Federal and 
local government as well as client files, four copies of each 
report were needed. 

Year by year, the copying problem grew to gigantic pro- 
portions. As cost of outside photostating mounted, all copy- 
ing had to be typed by the firm’s secretaries, a method 
which presented many problems. The reports contained 
complicated categorical breakdowns of figures which made 
set-up and copy typing very time-consuming, some of the 
reports taking up to four hours of work apiece. 

The condensed figure columns of the reports caused fre- 
quent reproduction errors and each copy had to be proof- 
read after typing. Valuable secretarial time and talent were 
being used in routinish detail. Each year the firm had to 
hire outside typing help for the rush season but even this 
additional aid failed to relieve the overtime hours and dead- 
line pressures for the copy work. In many cases when the 
clients’ reports were late in coming into the firm, the 
added time for copying forced the firm to request tax re- 
turn time extensions from the Government. 

This firm was squarely faced with the problem of finding 
a fast, economical method for making copies. To do the 
job, a Hunter Heccokwik machine for photo-copy repro- 
duction was installed in the office. In ten minutes’ time, a 
Hunter salesman instructed one of the secretaries in the 
machine's use. 

Armed with a stack of tax reports, she inserted the first 
one along with a piece of Heccokwik negative paper into 
the machine which is only slightly larger than a typewriter. 
Seconds later she was taking the exposed negative, exact in 
every detail with the original, out of the machine. Placing 
the original aside, she fed the exposed negative and a sheet 
of Heccokwik positive paper face to face into the machine's 
openings. Inside the photo-copier, rollers automatically con- 
trolled the developing. The transfer completed, the two 
sheets were taken out of the machine and peeled apart, re- 
vealing a clear, black on white copy of the original. The 
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entire process of exposing, developing and printing, took 
less than 45 seconds. 

During this brief, complete operation, the negative was 
made by exposing the original to a light source within the 
machine. Particles of silver from the unexposed areas of the 
negative transferred to a second sheet of paper, making a 
photographically exact copy of the original. By a reflex pro- 
cess, material printed on both sides of a sheet can be re- 
produced. 





Every day during the firm’s rush season, about 400 copies 
of tax reports rolled out of the machine at an average cost 
of eight cents a copy. The operation required no developing 
trays, dark room equipment or water treatment. Because 
they were actual photos of the originals, no proofreading 
for possible error was needed. Extra help was not required 
by the firm and long overtime hours and routine copying 
work was finally eliminated during the emergency season. 

Not only is the Heccokwik serving this firm in its rush 
times, but it is effecting time and money savings every day 
in office expense. It is being used to copy letters, tax records 
of a confidential nature, legal papers, firm records and many 
other written communications. 

For further information, write to Hunter Photo-Copyist, 
Inc., 595 Spencer Street, Syracuse 4, New York. 
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Underwood Corporation Introduces 
Improved Electric Typewriter 


NEW model electric typewriter, engineered to increase 

operating efficiency and ease, and incorporating im- 
provements in both mechanism and design, was unveiled 
recently by Underwood Corporation. 


A special feature of the new model is its “Cushion Car- 
riage, a shock-absorbing mechanism that reduces noise and 
shock when the carriage is returned to the left margin stop. 
This results in smoother operation and less vibration, mak- 
ing it possible for the operator to work comfortably at 
greater speed. 


The standard model is in two-tone tan, with ivory colored 
keyboard and feature keys in contrasting green. The type- 
writer is also available in two-tone ivy green, Brewster 
green and gray. 


The new model has an electric ribbon rewind device that 
can feed a standard 36-foot ribbon from one spool to the 
other in about 40 seconds. The mechanism eliminates manu- 
al rewinding and makes ribbon changing a simple, quick 
operation. 





Other features are electric margins, and an impression 
control dial graded from zero to 18. This dial helps the 
operator produce, without any extra physical effort, as many 
good carbon copies as required. The machine is available 
with fabric or carbon paper ribbon, and a large variety of 
new type styles. 

The new Underwood electric has an extra key as standard 
equipment. The new key has a plus and equal sign, but may 
instead carry a trademark or any other sign or symbol de- 
sired. 

Streamlined in appearance, the new model has a specially 
designed guard and frame base that give the keyboard a 
closed-in, compact look. The smart styling of the new elec- 
tric typewriter is the work of Lurelle V. A. Guild, well 
known industrial designer. 
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The Average Man’s Symphony Orchestra 


(continued from page 17) 


Perennially, there is the problem of Amber. There are 
some hotels and even some towns where Amber is not wel- 
come as a house guest. Amber is a friendly, well-educated 
lady dog who has quietly and appreciatively attended more 
than 500 concerts and as quietly and politely resided in as 
many hotels. But from time to time she runs into inter- 
ference. This creates quite a problem, because where Amber 
does not go, there Mrs. Piastro does not go either, and with- 
out Mrs. Piastro the show cannot go on. It is not only that 
her conductor husband, accustomed to her protective devo- 
tion, won't stir without her; it is also the fact that Mrs. 
Piastro is manager, mother confessor, social arbitrator and 
paymaster to the boys. Once every week she gets up at dawn 
to organize the payroll. Every day she takes a turn at the 
wheel, usually in the afternoons (she’s a slow waker-upper; 
her husband's an afternoon napper). So that the housing of 
Amber becomes a matter of some importance. 


There was the time the Piastros arrived at the scheduled 
hotel in Kansas City, were refused admittance (“No pets”), 
went instead to a motel and disappeared. Nobody could 
find them. Radio, police, reporters joined in the search. 
Headlines in the evening papers read “PIASTRO, WIFE 
AND DOG DISAPPEAR.” When eventually they did 
emerge, the reporters insisted on holding a press conference 
right in the hotel lobby from which they'd been ejected 
earlier—with Amber as guest of honor. 


The Maestro wishes he'd had his wife with him on his 
tour of the Orient some years ago. He always says that if 
she'd been there he never would have committed that social 
blunder with the King of Siam (the real one). 


The solo violinist, as he was then, was far too busy mak- 
ing music to study diplomacy. The concert took place by 
royal command in the royal palace. 


“After I had played my concert the King beckoned to our 
Ambassador and told him he would like to hear some more. 
So I played an encore, then another encore. Seven encores I 
played. Finally I reached the end of my repertoire and in 
what I thought was a gracious gesture, I closed with the 
Siamese anthem, which I had arranged for violin. 


“The King solemnly rose, and all his guests did likewise. 
But when I had finished, he majestically walked out of the 
room and his guests followed. Since this was supposed to be 
the beginning of the party I didn’t know what had hap- 
pened—until our Ambassador rushed up and told me. It 
seemed that protocol in Siam dictates that the King must 
always leave at the end of the playing of the national an- 
them, and that the guests must leave when the King does. 
A party never came to so abrupt an end!” 


As the name of the orchestra implies, no one connected 
with it has illusions of grandeur. They are not competing 
with the Philharmonic. They know just what they've got 
and to be unique is quite good enough for them. 


There's never any lack of fine musicians for “The Sym- 
phonette” and its tours. Most of them are not sorry to get 
back to city lights at the end of a tour. But though life on 
the road is rugged, there are rewards. Working with Mishel 
Piastro is one. Playing for enthusiastic audiences is another. 
And most of “the boys” have picked up some of Mr. Pias- 
tro’s crusading spirit. They are glad to be part of his proj- 
ect to help the average man to know and enjoy good music. 


Nineteen 
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survey of personnel directors 
reveals extensive losses due 


to illegible handwriting . . 


And you can’t carry an adding machine with you when 
you read meters house-to-house. You have to use pen 
or pencil, and that sometimes causes lots of trouble. 


Y OU CAN'T sign a check with an electric typewriter. 


A nation-wide survey of 3,000 personnel directors of 
banks, utility and insurance companies by the Handwriting 
Foundation, Inc., reveals that thousands of dollars are being 
lost every year as the result of bad penmanship. 


For example, a Dallas, Texas, bank estimates it is losing 
up to $5,000 a year due to illegible handwriting by em- 
ployees and customers. Thirty-nine percent of the companies 
queried reported similar significant losses. 


A midwestern phone company reported that until recent- 
ly it had been losing up to $50,000 annually because opera- 
tors couldn't write tickets plainly enough for the company 
to charge them. 


The problem was so acute that the telephone company, 
in conjunction with its local Board of Education, initiated 
a training program to teach employees to write more legibly. 


In other cases where losses were reported, the personnel 
directors requested Handwriting Foundation booklets and 
material designed to foster better penmanship. 


A personnel director of a southern utility wrote, “We do 
think that an organized effort, probably through the schools, 
to improve the handwriting of the public in general would 
be a great assistance not only to us, but industry as a whole.” 


Questionnaires came in by the dozens reporting that any- 
where from 21 to 25 percent of employees used handwriting 
that was illegible “almost all the time.” 


Although most personnel directors would not hazard a 
guess as to exactly how much was lost annually as a result 
of illegible handwriting, it was generally agreed that losses 
were significant as the result of lost time involved in tracing 
down illegible entries in account books, order blanks, cus- 
tomer requests, etc. 


The Handwriting Foundation began its survey in re- 
sponse to complaints from business and industrial leaders 
and postal authorities throughout the country who have 
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estimated that the nation loses many millions of dollars a 
year due to illegible handwriting. 

It is to assist in the encouragement and development of 
the “lost art” of penmanship that the Handwriting Founda- 
tion was organized. 

According to the Handwriting Foundation’s survey, the 
personnel directors are attempting to weed out those whose 
penmanship is very bad. 


Thirty-eight per cent of the personnel directors surveyed 
reported that they placed “great value” upon legible hand- 
writing in considering job applicants. Eighty-eight per cent 
said that handwriting was an important factor in hiring 
new employees. 


Jobs where it was felt that handwriting was of particular 
importance include bookkeeping, accounting, tellers, cash- 
iers and secretaries. Some of the executives who answered 
the questionnaires admitted that their own handwriting was 


deplorable. 


Twenty-nine per cent of the personnel directors said that 
handwriting was used as a criterion for job advancement. 


Of course, legible penmanship is essential not only in 
places of business but in other areas too. 


U. S. Post Office records indicate that hundreds of thou- 
sands of letters are lost each year because of illegible hand- 
writing. 

The Handwriting Foundation is making an all-out effort 
to bring penmanship back into the curriculum of the schools. 


A national magazine reported last year that in one New 
England city handwriting has not been taught in the public 
schools for the past nine years. The children were taught co 
sign their names and after that they were on their own. 


“Even the schools that do teach handwriting do not give 
it the importance it used to have and still needs,” says 
Frank L. King, executive secretary of the recently formed 
Foundation. 

“The schools today serve more people better than at any 
time in our history.” he adds. “Yet, at the same time, the 
negligent fashion in which the second of the three ‘R's’ is 
being taught is extremely disturbing.” 


It is to fill the need of better penmanship that the Hand- 
writing Foundation has been formed. The group, with ex- 
ecutive offices at 1426 G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
is fighting the problem on several fronts. 


First, it is striving to reinstate penmanship as an impor- 
tant course in the primary and secondary schools. This ef- 
fort of the Handwriting Foundation has the backing of 
many prominent educators. Colonel Clarence Lineberger of 
the Chicago Board of Education has reported that plans are 
underway to make penmanship a required course for all 
students having poor handwriting in the last year of high 
school. 

The Handwriting Foundation is attempting to impress 
upon young parents, in particular, the necessity for combat- 
ing neglect of handwriting. 


The Foundation also is providing handwriting lectures to 
business firms and other groups interested in handwriting. 


Membership in the Handwriting Foundation is open to 
partnerships, associations, corporations—in fact, any form 
of enterprise or individual interested in handwriting. 
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There's no question about the blessings of Tom Edison’s 


invention -- but electric lights do leave a lot to be destred, 


with only the single alternative of “on” or “off” lighting! 


turn it “on” or turn it “off’—the amount of illumi- 

nation depending entirely upon the brightness of the 
bulb, the condition or placement of fixtures. There was no 
such thing as dimming the light to get a soft, relaxing atmos- 
phere when entertaining guests, a brighter light when you 
wanted to read or work or do an evening's sewing. 

Now, a new control called Luxtrol makes it possible to 
achieve illumination at various levels—from near darkness 
to maximum brightness. Simple to install, even simpler to 
use, you can vary the amount of light by minute degrees. 

Everyone knows how difficult it is to do any work or read 
in a light which is too dim. On the other hand, a glaring 
light—with its excessive contrast and needless brightness— 
can cause contraction of the eye pupil and give you a head- 
ache. Yes, it’s just as bad to have too much light as it is to 
have too little. 

In addition, what might be glaring, fatiguing light for 
one person may be an acceptable level of illumination for 
another. Therefore lighting control, which permits a higher 
level of illumination for one period of time and a lower 
level for another, has important advantages. 

Recently, Dr. Martin Best, O. D., a leading optometrist, 
installed this new type of brightness control in his office. He 
found it not only met his needs for various degrees of 
light but gave him a flexibility demanded by his work. 

However, the usefulness of variable light is not limited 
to the optometrist.or to professional work. In the home, it 
reduces eyestrain and fatigue, helps you relax when you 
want to, and gives you adequate complete light when you 
need it. It saves money, too, since you don’t pay for light 
that you don’t want. 

One angle of considerable interest to the lady of the 
house is the effect of this new lighting system on interior 
design and decoration. According to Mr. Paul MacAlister, a 
noted authority on interior decoration and designer of 
furniture, architects, interior designers and builders are 
quite excited over the new concepts of lighting made avail- 
able by the new light control. 

In the living room, for example, it enables you to turn 
on the light to full brightness for reading, knitting, games 
and similar activities. For more intimate and relaxed mo- 
ments, it can be dimmed to any degree all the way down to 
near-darkness. 

It can also be used as a night light—the dim light per- 
mitting freedom of movement around the house without 
the danger of tripping or falling over objects on the floor. 


I ] coms recently, lighting in the home was a matter of 


























For that soft, relaxing atmosphere at dinner parties, the 
Luxtrol lighting system has replaced glaring candles. It 
can be dimmed to the desired degree of intimacy at the 
touch of a switch. 


Most homes have no facilities for night lighting and, as a 
result, accidents at home are far more numerous than acci- 
dents anyplace else—and many of these accidents occur at 
night! 

Other popular installations of this new light control are 
in dining rooms where light can be dimmed to candle glow, 
in television rooms where eyestrain can be avoided by main- 
taining over-all illumination at the most comfortable degree 
of dimness and, of course, in bedrooms, hallways, bathrooms 
—wherever you want a dimmed light that can easily be 
switched to a bright one when you prefer. 

Luxtrol controls both incandescent and fluorescent light- 
ing and is as easy to install as the usual on and off switch. 
It is quite inexpensive, and the “do-it-yourself” fan will 
have no trouble at all in attaching it to his lighting circuits. 

This new control can be found at leading electrical deal- 
ers everywhere, or call Western Union Operator 25 and she 
will tell you the name of your local distributor. 


Lighting as you ltke it... 
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Certified Professional Secretary 


(continued from page 7 ) 


C. Office Management 

Herrmann, Irwin A., Office Systems, Methods and Procedures. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 195%). 

Leffingwell, William H., and Robinson, Edwin M., Textbook of 
Office Management. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1950. 

Maze, Coleman L., Office Management. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1947. 

Neuner, John W., and Haynes, Benjamin R., Office Manage- 
ment and Practices, Third Edition. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1953. 

Terry, George, Office Management and Control. Chicago: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 1953. 

D. Secretarial Practices 

Beamer, Ester; Hanna, J. Marshall; Popham, Estelle L., Effec- 
tive Secretarial Practices. Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1949. 

Donaldson, Ernestine; Keon, Agnes J.; Cowles, Eleanor Don- 
aldson, Workbook in Secretarial Procedures, Revised Edi- 
tion. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1950. 

Doris, Lillian, and Miller, Besse Mae, Complete Secretary's 
Handbook. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 

Gavin, Ruth E., and Hutchinson, E. Lillian, Re/erence Manual 
for Stenographers and Typists. New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 

Hutchinson, Lois, Standard Handbook for Secretaries. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950. 

Larson, Lenna, and Koebele, Apollonia, Stenographers’ Refer- 
ence Manual. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1949. 

Place, Irene, and Hicks, Charles B., College Secretarial Pro- 
cedures. New York: Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 

Place, Irene, and Strony, Madeline S., The Road to Secretarial 
Success. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954. 

Wanous, S. J., and Erickson, L. W., The Secretary's Book. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1948. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Eiteman, Wilford J., and Associates, Business Theory for Secre- 
taries. Ann Arbor: Masterco Press, 1951. 








Award dinner held at River Oaks Country Club in Houston, 
Texas. Gertrude E. Birkman, NSA representative on the Insti- 
tute, presents certificate to Mr. Jay L. Grisham, secretary to 
Dr. A. P. Beutel, vice president and general manager, Dow 
Chemical Company, Freeport, Texas. Seated left to right are 
Ruth Williams, president, Houston Chapter; Jay Gaston, presi- 
dent, Mainline Chapter; and Eleanor Lavelle, president, Texas- 
Louisiana-New Mexico Division, NSA. 
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Confessions of a Boss 


(continued from page 11) 


A High Price to Pay? 

What I'm trying to say is that in the field of human rela- 
tions the secretary carries a great responsibility. She has to 
cope with the boss’ failings and frailties. She must main- 
tain her calm and poise under trying conditions. She must 
put the interests of the boss and the company before her 
own. 

You may say: this business of constantly being on the 
alert, of sublimating your own emotions and interests—this 
is too high a price to pay. Why, I might as well be an am- 
bassador as a secretary! 

In a sense, you're right—a boss’ secretary is very much 
like a nation’s ambassador. She can’t give free expression to 
ordinary human anger or pride, or resentment or recrimina- 
tion, or even self-righteousness. After all, to outsiders and 
to people in the organization she is a representative of the 
boss, and how she acts and what she says can fundamentally 
influence their opinion of him. 

If this seems like a high price to pay, remember that the 
boss feels this pressure even more than you do—twenty- 
four hours a day. But anything of consequence and value in 
this world carries with it some price. You will have to de- 
cide whether you are willing to pay this price for the sake 
of being recognized as a top-notch secretary for a top execu- 
tive. 

The Selection of Secretaries 

The individual who recognizes this and prepares for it 
is more likely to be ready for the opportunities that de- 
velop. A number of our top secretaries at Atlas got to their 
present positions because they showed outstanding com- 
petence and personal qualities in other assignments. 

Choosing a secretary is more an art than a science, be- 
cause how a secretary will work out depends on a combina- 
tion of her own abilities, the peculiarities of the boss and 
the particular demands of the job. In all of this, intuition 
still plays a major role, although psychological testing is 
being used more and more. 

They tell the story of a company president who needed a 
new secretary and decided to have the applicants judged by 
a psychologist. The phychologist brought in three prospects, 
introduced them to the president, and then sent them out. 
“One of these girls,” the psychologist said, “is an introvert, 
one of them is an extrovert, and the third girl has an I.Q. 
of 142. Now, which one will you hire?” The president didn’t 
hesitate a second. “I'll take the blond with the blue eyes,” 
he said. 

The Importance of Human Relations 

The essence of good human relations between boss and 
secretary is mutual respect, thoughtfulness and confidence. 

This means that they each try to think of the other's 
feelings and point of view. And it means that the boss won't 
be domineering, selfish or nagging. He'll make the secre- 
tary feel that she is a valued member of his team, and not 
just a dictating machine with earrings. 

She, in turn, will feel that her views are welcomed and 
listened to—and this will encourage her to learn as much 
as she can, not only about the company’s operations and 
policies, but also about what is going on in the country and 
the world so that she can be as helpful as possible to her 
boss. 

In a word, she really will feel that she and the boss are 
“communicating” with each other on a level of joint con- 
fidence and trust. 
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Everything I've said about good human relations between 
the boss and the secretary also applies to good relations 
throughout the company. And in a real sense one of the 
major problems of the top executives today is the building 
and maintaining of good human relations in his organization. 


Bad human relations cause friction, high turnover, low 
productivity, accidents, absenteeism, grievances and strikes. 
It leads to the formation of cliques, favoritism, low morale 
and indifference to the company and its problems. No won- 
der that modern management gives so much time and 
thought to the problems of human relations. 


In this connection, they tell a story about one of our 
veteran Atlas plant managers to whom the new concepts 
of human relations were coming a little hard. This story 
may be more legendary than factual—but it does illustrate 
a point. 

It seems that one day a new man on the loading gang 
walked into the manager's office and asked for the day off. 
He had his cap on and was chewing a toothpick. 


The manager looked him over coldly and said: “When 
you come in to ask me for a favor, knock first. When I 
answer, come in with your cap off and get rid of the tooth- 
pick. Then tell me your name and what department you're 
in, and what you have on your mind. Now, go out and come 
in later and see if you can’t do it right.” 


After a couple of hours, there was a knock on the door, 
and the loader came in, cap in hand and toothpick out of 
sight. 

“Sir, he said, “I’m Bill Smith from the loading gang.” 

The manager looked up, pleased with himself, and said: 
“Well, my good man, what can I do for you?” 


The loader replied: “You can go to the devil. I've gone 
and got a job with DuPont.” 


The prime importance of the human aspect, of course, 
extends beyond employe relations. After all, we're not in 
business to be servants to machines, or to produce things 
just for their own sake. 


We're in business to better serve human beings—our 
customers, the community, our stockholders and society as 
a whole. No company which fails in its human obligations 
can justify its existence. 

Human Relations for the Man at the Top 

Now, let me end my “Confessions of a Boss” by saying 
that good human relations are as important for the man at 
the top as they are for the office boy. Unless the boss feels 
that he has the friendship and respect of his colleagues, he 
can be a mighty lonely individual. 


It’s nice to look back on a record of new plants built, new 
products marketed, new strength given to your company. 
But the really worthwhile achievements are measured in 
human terms: what you have done to make jobs more re- 
warding for your employes, and what you have done to 
benefit your customers, stockholders and the community at 
large. 

It is to this high human task that American management 
is called. And in this task the secretary does play an im- 
portant part. 


I know that The National Secretaries Association (Inter- 
national) conceives of the secretary’s function in these 
broad, creative terms. I hope that each one of us—secretary 
and boss alike—can rise adequately to the great challenges, 
and the even greater opportunities, which lie before us. 
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Presidential Chapter (Washington, D. C.) is mighty proud 
of Dorothy Walton who was recently named assistant man- 
ager of the Woodner Hotel. Dorothy, who has been in the 
hotel business for a number of years, was secretary to the 
manager until her recent promotion. 


* * * 


Newly-elected president of Tall Corn Chapter (Council 
Bluffs, lowa) Mabel Armstrong won second in a regional 
speech contest of Toastmistress Club. 


* * * 


Mr. W. S. Weatherspoon, manager of T/W Division, IBM 
Company, congratulates Elizabeth Mosley, president of At- 
lanta Chapter (Georgia) on being selected to represent 
Atlanta in the National Secretary Contest. 





Miss Barbara A. Schwager, Worcester Chapter ( Mass.) , was 
guest at a luncheon given by her employers, James E. Stin- 
son and his son, Thomas B. Stinson, prior to flying to 
Germany for a five week tour. She will visit her sister and 
family in Oberammergau. 
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NEWS... 


515 Ivinson Avenue 


Laramie, Wyoming 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Installation of a new chapter in Ev- 
erett, Washington, the Trereve (Everett 
spelled in reverse and pronounced Ta- 
reave) is the big news from the North- 
western District. Helen Carey, member- 
at-large in Everett, organized the chap- 
ter with 17 chapter members. NSAers 
from Seattle and Tacoma were present 
for the installation, with Washington 
Division President Mrs. Viola H. Porter 
installing the chapter. Mrs. Blanche Mc- 
Donald, Sacajawea Chapter (Seattle), 
was mistress of ceremonies and Mrs. 
Ruth Dearing, president of Mt. Rainier 
Chapter (Tacoma), installed the officers. 
Guest speakers for the occasion included 
George Culmback, commissioner of fi- 
nance, City of Everett, and C. Webb 
Thornberry, manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 





* * * 


Quarry Chapter is the name selected 
by the new chapter in St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, while the new chapter in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, selected Indian Paintbrush 
Chapter. 

* * * 

Elected as new officers for Minnesota 
Division of NSA at the annual meeting 
were: Helen Peters, president, St. Paul 
Chapter; Loda Mae Davies, treasurer, 
Gopher Chapter (Minneapolis); and 
Marion Erickson, secretary, Minn-Arrow 
Chapter (Duluth). Hostessed by the Str. 
Paul Chapter, the theme centered around 
“Maytime in Minnesota.” Martha Rosa- 
mond, NWVP, reported on national 
activities. 

* * * 

Four members of Mt. Rushmore Chap- 
ter (Rapid City, S. Dak.) attending the 
South Dakota-Nebraska Division meet- 
ing in Lincoln were Elinore Horne, Mil- 
dred Lux, Ruth Davis and Rachel 
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photographs reads from left to right. 


Hennecke. Mildren Lux was elected vice 
president of the Division, and Mt. Rush- 
more Chapter will hostess the 1956 meet- 


ing. 
* * * 

Sal-Ute Chapter (Salt Lake City, Utah ) 
presented its scholarship to Patricia Ann 
Sears of West High School. Jack Bowen, 
Underwood Corporation, showed a mov- 
ie, “Ten Copies, Please.” A spring meet- 
ing guest of the chapter was NWVP 
Martha Rosamond. 

* * * 

Evergreen Chapter (Denver, Colo.) 
presented a scholarship to the Latin 
American Education Foundation to per- 
mit a Colorado Spanish-American girl 
to train herself for secretarial work. 

* * * 

Sioux Chapter (Sioux City, Iowa ) pre- 
sented its Marie Ricketts Wilson scholar- 
ship award to Ida Shoop, Leeds High 
School. 

* * * 

Speaking to Rogue River Chapter 
(Medford, Ore) Mrs. Jane Buffington, a 
former model, pointed out there isn’t 
anyone who has a better opportunity to 





Mrs. Winifred Hillyer, president, Ever- 
green Chapter (Denver, Colo.), presents 
a scholarship check to Eutimio Duran of 
the Latin American Education Foundation 
for a Colorado Spanish-American girl to 
pursue secretarial training. 


Unless otherwise noted, identtfication of 






develop charm and poise than the “Ca- 
reer Girl” who is constantly meeting the 
public. 

* * * 

Gopher Chapter (Minneapolis, Minn. ) 
held its annual summer weekend outing 
July 8-10 at Grandview Lodge near 
Brainerd, Minnesota, where facilities for 
swimming, fishing, golf, or just relaxa- 
tion provided a happy time for all. 

Thirteen new members initiated re- 
cently into the chapter are: Margaret 
Klee, Betty Oswald, Lois Kitchell, Violet 
Menning, Mary McCurdy, Lucille Thu- 
rau, Lorraine Lagermeier, Marjory Erpel- 
ding, Jean Nelson, Betty Babcock, Ann 
Hannes, Madeline Hinds and Joyce Fun- 
nell. 

* * * 

Hawkeye Chapter ( Des Moines, Iowa ) 
viewed colored slides of NSA conven- 
tion trips and local chapter events taken 
by National Secretary Helen A. Moe 
and Dorothea Plambeck. A spring rum- 
mage sale was most profitable. 

President Mary Magette, Ak-Sar-Ben 
Chapter (Omaha, Nebr.) paid tribute 
to each of the chapter's past presidents 





Officers of the Northwestern District’s 
newest chapter, Ttereve (Everett, Wash.), 
are: Mrs. Geraldine Woltring, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Nordica Wiggins, treasurer; 
Irma Grage, secretary; and Helen Carey, 
president. 
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by presenting “This Is Your Life”—a 
resume’ of their year’s activities. 
* * * 

Columbine Chapter (Denver, Colo.) 
viewed colored movies and art objects 
Eunice Litwiller collected during her 
two and a half year stay as legal secre- 
tary under a civil service appointment 
in Japan. 

* 

A report of the Secretarial Institute 
sponsored by Sacajawea Chapter (Seattle, 
Wash.) was presented to Olympia Chap- 
ter (Wash.) by Mrs. Wilma Pitcher, 
Betty Croll and Mrs. Betty Rudin. 

* * * 

Victory Chapter (Waterloo, Iowa) 
heard Mrs. Pat Florfeld speak on milli- 
nery. 

* * * 

Members of Neboma Chapter (Oma- 
ha, Nebr.) spoke at five public high 
schools on secretarial career opportuni- 
ties. 

* * * 

Spokane Chapter ( Wash.) held a pot- 
luck dinner to become acquainted with 
11 newly initiated members. 

* * * 


Tall Corn Chapter (Council Bluffs, 
Iowa) had a farewell luncheon for Lois 
Jensen who moved to Denver, Colorado, 
in June. 

* * * 

Book Cliff Chapter (Grand Junction, 
Colo.) had members of the high school 
graduating class provide the program for 
its annual Mother’s Day dinner. 

Chattanooga bound are delegates Gert- 
tude Michaels, Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter 
(Omaha, Nebr.) ; Mrs. Margaret Hansen, 
Cascade Chapter (Salem, Ore.); Lela 
Jayne, Olympia Chapter (Wash.); and 
Beverly Engstad, Minn-Arrow Chapter 
(Duluth, Minn. ). 


* * * 


Boss Night Dinners . . . Oregon Trail 
Chapter (Portland) held its eighth an- 
nual dinner with “The Gay Nineties” 
as the theme. Harold E. Davis was 
named Boss of the Year. Gladys Kidwell 
introduced the bosses by their favorite 
sayings, which brought much amuse- 
ment. A skit of the trials and tribulations 
of a secretary in the early 1900's con- 
cluded the program. 

* * * 


Honored by Lomond Chapter (Ogden, 
Utah) as Boss of the Year was Dale C. 
Andrew, sales manager of Swift and 
Company; and as Secretary of the Year 
was Marie Cameron. Special guests were 
Martha Rosamond, NWVP, and Mrs. 
Annabelle Camp, president of Sal-Ute 
Chapter (Salt Lake City, Utah). 
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Ginsa Chapter (Grand Island, Nebr.) 
chose J. L. Stanage as Boss of the Year 
and Mrs. Betty McNett as Secretary of 
the Year at its 1955 dinner. A “corsage” 
of powder puffs was presented Walter 
Petersen, Jr. as the “Boss with the High- 
est Powder Room Rating.” Two high 
school drama students presented a hu- 
morous skit, “A Day in the Life of a 


Secretary.” 
* * * 


At its third annual Boss Night Din- 
ner, Greeley Chapter (Colo.) used an 
Indian theme, Big Chief—Little Chief, 
and selected John R. P. Wheeler as Boss 
of the Year and Cary Eirich as Secretary 
of the Year. Indian teepees and camp 
fires formed the centerpieces and place- 
cards were miniature canoes. A gold 
tomahawk was attached to each pro- 
gram. A group of Explorer Scouts, in 
costume, presented Indian dances. 

* * * 


LaRamee Chapter (Laramie, Wyo.) 
feted the bosses’ wives at a May dessert 


party. 


MARJORIE G. SIMMONS 
1915 Kenilworth Blvd. 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Tower Lights Chapter (Austin, Tex.) 
bestowed its first honorary membership 
on Dr. Faborn Etier of the University 
of Texas at the April 27 meeting of the 
chapter. 





* * * 


The mothers of Minisa Chapter 
(Wichita, Kans.) members were enter- 
tained at a special banquet and musical 
program in May. At the May dinner 
meeting, members enjoyed 3D color 
films of the International Hiking Clubs’ 
trips into the Canadian Rockies. 

* * * 


A fifty dollar scholarship award was 
presented to Marilyn Helen Krieg by S 
Bar M Chapter (Salinas, Calif.). On the 
high school’s Career Day, Mrs. Adeline 
Harrmann spoke to the graduating class 
on the secretarial profession. 

* * * 


An all-day workshop for secretaries 
was conducted by Woodworth Chapter 
(Port Arthur, Tex.) during NSW. More 
than 100 secretaries attended, including 
members of the Orange Chapter ( Tex.) 
and Houston Chapter (Tex.). 





Mrs. Lorene Bolt, president, Tower Lights 
Chapter (Austin, Tex.), presents the chap- 
ter’s first honorary membership to Dr. Fa- 
born Etier, associate professor of Secretarial 
Studies at the University of Texas. 


New officers of the Lado Del Rio 
Chapter (Riverside, Calif.) were in- 
stalled at the tenth anniversary celebra- 
tion on June 2. Mrs. Helen McGovern of 
Riverside College was also presented 
with an honorary membership. 

* * * 

The third scholarship presented dur- 
ing 1954-55 went to high school gradu- 
ate Beverly Newman, compliments of 
Big D Chapter (Dallas, Tex.). Four 
Big D members took the CPS examina- 
tion this year. A true international touch 
was given the May meeting when two 
business administration students at SMU, 
Miles. Tanya Pestchonsky and Ghislaine 
Bochet of Paris, France, discussed perti- 
nent business problems of another coun- 


try. 
* * * 


Mrs. Dora E. Horner and Mrs. Ruth 
Brown were honored by Caprock Chap- 
ter (Lubbock, Tex.) on National Secre- 
taries Day. Mrs. Horner was presented 
with her CPS certificate, and Mrs. 
Brown was voted Secretary of the Year 
by chapter members. 

* * * 

Delegates and members from twenty 
of the twenty-one chapters in California 
were present for the Third Annual Con- 
vention hostessed by the Santa Monica 
Chapter (Calif.) in May. Movie, radio 
and TV star, Reginald Denny, emceed 
the banquet on Saturday night, at which 
time new state officers were installed. 
The Joe Maes Knoerr award for the 
chapter having the highest percentage of 
attendance was presented to the newest 
chapter, Sierra-Mar (Santa Barbara, 
Calif.). The 1956 Division meeting will 
be hostessed by the Golden Gate Chapter 
(San Francisco, Calif.). 


Twenty-five 
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A highly successful NSW was enjoyed 
by members of Nola Chapter (New 
Orleans, La.). Events of the week in- 
cluded a tea given by the Evening Divi- 
sion of Loyola University, a luncheon 
sponsored by Remington-Rand, and cli- 
maxed with a Forum for Secretaries 
which was sparked by several interesting 
and enlightening talks by eminent au- 
thorities in the business field. Several 
new prospective members resulted from 
the events of the week. 

* * * 

Another honorary member has been 
added to the roster of Houston Chapter 
(Tex.). Dr. Nelda R. Lawrence of the 
University of Houston has been honored 
by this chapter for her untiring efforts 
on behalf of the secretarial profession. 

* * * 

Members of the San Fernando Valley 
Chapter (Burbank, Calif.) have been 
busy addressing envelopes for the Ameri- 
can Cancer Fund and writing letters for 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association of 
America. The “kick-off” for NSW was 
Boss Night at Ciro’s on the famed Sun- 
set Strip. Members spoke at local high 
schools, various civic clubs and toured 
Warner Bros. Studios where they were 
lucky enough to get on the set of Jack 
Webb's “Pete Kelley Blues.” They also 
toured NBC’s TV studios and attended 
the “Truth or Consequences” show. 



















California Division NSA officers elected 
for term 1955-56 are: Athene Hensley, San 
Diego Chapter, state secretary; Dorine 
George, Santa Monica Chapter, 2nd vice 
president-public relations; Marie Bishep, 
Lake Merritt Chapter, state president; Odet- 
te Coppock, Los Angeles Chapter, state 1st 
vice president; and Jean Welch, Altamont 
Chapter, state treasurer. 


Twenty-six 


Queen Beach (Long Beach, Calif.) 
members were royally entertained by 
their bosses during NSW. Highlight of 
the evening was a demonstration of a 
lie detector. The prime rib and lobster 
dinner was in the form of a reciprocity 
for the annual Boss Night hostessed by 
the secretaries. Another event of the 
week featured the members entertaining 
future secretaries from the three local 
high schools in their offices all day and 


for lunch. 
* . + 


Mrs. Alice Huntley, president of Air- 
borne Chapter (Los Angeles, Calif.) was 
selected Secretary of the Year by a 
panel of six business men and secretaries 
from Southern California. The contest 
was open to all Southern California sec- 
retaries. She has recently received a pro- 
motion to assistant secretary of the 
North American Aviation, Inc. 


* * * 


Show-Me Chapter (Jefferson City, 
Mo.) again sponsored the Career Day 
Visitation Program during NSW. Stu- 
dents from the Junior College visited 
with members of the chapter in their 
offices to learn what the duties of a 
secretary actually are. 


BARBARA ATWATER 
90 Edgewood Road 
Cochituate, Massachusetts 
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Members of the Schenectady Chapter 
(N. Y.) were entertained at a recent 
meeting by an informative talk and film 
on the activities of the United Nations 
given by Mrs. Hazel Mars, co-chairman 
of Schenectady Citizens Committee for 
the U.N. 








* * * 


“The Road to Secretarial Success” was 
the provocative theme of Duneland 
Chapter’s (Gary, Ind.) first workshop 
held May 21 at the Gary Hotel. Ruth 
Gallinot, CPS, from the Lake Shore 
Chapter (Chicago, Ill.) was one of the 
featured speakers. 





Workshops and authoritative lectures 
headed the successful program of the 
second Northwestern Ohio Secretarial 
Institute on April 30. It was sponsored 
jointly by Glass City Chapter (Toledo, 
Ohio.) , the Toledo Chapter of NOMA, 
Toledo and Lucas County Medical As- 
sistants’ Society and the University of 
Toledo. 


* * * 


Members of the White Plains Chap- 
ter (N. Y.) celebrated NSW uniquely 
by working evenings in the offices of 
the White Plains Hospital. The chapter 
is proud of Helen Brown, first member 
to pass the CPS examination. 


* * * 


April 28 featured the Third Annual 
Boss Night Dinner of the Quaker City 
Chapter (Philadelphia, Pa.). Guest 
speaker, Dr. John Robbins Hart, gave 
an interesting talk on “Psychology of 
Humor.” Highlight of the evening was 
the presentation of the chapter's first 
annual scholarship award to Sonja M. 
Schletter from Olney High School by 
President Lillian G. Phillips. 


* * * 


Members of the Columbus Chapter 
(Ohio) paid tribute to their mothers at 
the May meeting in the Fort Hayes 
Hotel. Guest speaker was Mrs. Evelyn 
Day, Ohio State president, who talked 
on CPS and the important part a secre- 
tary plays in the business world today. 
Mrs. Virginia Price, chapter president, 
was chosen “Secretary of the Year” and 
will represent the chapter at the Na- 
tional Convention. 


* * * 


The City of Albany’s annual Tulip 
Festival was a beautiful background for 
the successful New York State Meeting 
in May, hostessed by the Albany Chap- 
ter (N. Y.). One of the high points of 
the weekend was an after-dinner skit 
put on by the hostess chapter depicting 
the lives of our national and state off- 
cers in the NSA Home in 1985. 


* * * 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Harrisburg Chapter (Pa.) spotlighted 
a panel discussion on “The Executive 
Secretary” and a showing of the new 
IBM film, “The Right Touch.” 


* * * 


Members of the Stamford Chapter 
(Conn.) were guests of NOMA on May 
19. The chapter's monthly meeting fea- 
tured Dr. Gustaf Blass who spoke on 
“Boss-Secretary — From a Psychological 
Standpoint.” 
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The observance of NSW by the Wash- 
ington Chapter (Pa.) began with break- 
fast and church services on May 24. The 
week’s events were culminated with the 
presentation of a Penn Commercial Col- 
lege scholarship to high school senior 
Marie Kanzius. 
* * * 

Members and guests of the Huron 
Valley Chapter (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
were honored to have W. E. Brown, Jr., 
the Mayor of Ann Arbor as guest speak- 
er at their NSW meeting. 

* * * 


“Better Learning” was the key to the 
NSW activities of the Utica Chapter 
(N. Y.) with the presentation of five 
scholarships. Members also carried out 
their “Secretary for a Day” project with 
five area high schools participating. 

* * * 


The Moundbuilders Chapter (New- 
ark, Ohio) added three new members to 
the roster at a colorful installation dur- 
ing NSW. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chapter ( Wis.) mem- 
bers watched with pride as Chapter 
President Evelyn Simonis was inter- 
viewed, and Gladys Macpherson, Doro- 
thea Carotta and Esther Schowssow, all 
CPS holders, gave a demonstration of 
their skills on the Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany’s television program on April 23. 
On National Secretaries Day, the chap- 
ter president and Secretary of the Year 
Margaret Kimball addressed the Kiwanis 
Club. On May 5, the chapter installed 
the Racine Chapter (Wis.). Congratu- 
lations Milwaukee and welcome Racine! 

* * * 


Colorful handkerchief bouquets were 
presented to mothers and guests at Codi 
Chapter’s (Canton, Ohio) Mother- 
Daughter Banquet in May. The enter- 
taining topic of guest speaker, Mrs. 
Catherine Neff Cox, Canton welfare di- 
rector, was “Buttons and Beaux.” 

* * * 

The Staten Island Chapter (N. Y.) 
awarded its first scholarship to Annette 
Parsekian on April 26. Guest speaker 
was the Borough President. Mrs. Esther 
Chase Wood, assistant professor of Psy- 
chology and Sociology at Wagner Col- 
lege, also spoke. 

* * * 


Members of the Camden Chapter 
(N. J.) were guests of the Kiwanis Club 
of Camden on April 22. The chapter has 
designated May as “Birthday Month” to 
honor all members’ birthdays as well as 
to make a special drive for additional 
dollars for the NSA Resort Home. 
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The highlight of NSW for the Flower 
City Chapter (Rochester, N. Y.) was 
the hostessing of a dinner on April 27 
for invited guests in the secretarial pro- 
fession. The program included the award- 
ing of a scholarship; the presentation of 
a CPS certificate to member Amy Reid; 
and guest speaker, Dr. Margaret Schley, 
Buffalo psychiatrist, whose topic was 
“Conversation — Pleasure or Propagan- 
da.” The evening was enjoyed by 160 
members and guests. 

* * * 


Members of the Heart of the Nation 
Chapter (Terre Haute, Ind.) were guest 
speakers of the Optimist, Kiwanis, Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce and Rotary 
service clubs during NSW. Highlight of 
the week’s events was a banquet on 
April 27 enjoyed by some 100 members 
and guests. 

* * * 

The Detroit Transcript Chapter 
(Mich.) celebrated National Secretaries 
Day with a dinner at the Yacht Club. 
Member Agnes Carlson, secretary to J. 
H. McDonald, district manager of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., was crowned “Secre- 
tary of the Year” and was presented with 
the trophy. Past “Secretaries of the Year” 
received gold loving cups and gold pin 
guards inscribed “Secretary of the Year.” 

* * * 


At the May meeting of the Scranton 
Chapter (Pa.) it was announced that a 
$350.00 scholarship to the Scranton 
Lackawanna College will be awarded in 
August. Plans are being finalized for a 
gala Sports and Dinner Party to be held 
jointly with the Berwick, Stroudsburg, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Williamsport Chap- 
ters (Pa.) in July. 


* * * 


Glider Chapter (Elmira, N. Y.) mem- 
bers have been selected to be hostesses 
for the 1956 New York State Conven- 
tion. 

* * * 

Recent meetings of the Con Brio 
Chapter (Bloomington, Ill.) served a 
dual role. After the business meeting, 
the chapter sponsored a business girls’ 
Workshop at which 60 high school sen- 
ior girls were guests. The programs fea- 
tured style shows, the IBM film, “The 
Right Touch,” lectures on office pro- 
cedure and typing demonstrations. 

* * * 


The Framingham Chapter ( Mass.) 
featured “The Secretary of Today and 
Yesterday” in a unique window display 
at the famed Shoppers’ World during 
NSW. Appropriately dressed mannequins 
and period office equipment completed 































































the picture. The chapter held its Fourth 
Annual Boss Night on May 17. Rev. 
Howard Peirce Davis, noted world af- 
fairs analyst, was guest speaker. 

* * * 


The National Secretaries Day Banquet 
of the Nicolet Chapter (Green Bay, 
Wis.) featured three high school seniors 
as guests. Each gave a short talk on why 
she had chosen the secretarial field as 
a career. Guest Lois LaPlante of West 
High School was chosen “Miss Future 
Secretary for 1955” and presented with 
a $25 savings bond. 


* * * 


Secretarial students were in the spot- 
light on National Secretaries Day in the 
offices of members of the Pagoda Chap- 


At the Wisconsin State Division Meeting 
held in May at La Crosse, Wisc., are: 
(front row) Retiring State President Ev- 
elyn Oelhafen, Milwaukee; National Sec- 
retary Helen A. Moe, Des Moines; newly- 
elected State President Eileen M. Kramer, 
La Crosse; (back row) Marian Van Ael- 
styn, La Crosse, International Toastmistress 
1954-55, guest speaker; Evelyn Simonis, 
Milwaukee, stand-in for newly-elected Vice 
President Edna Stelzner, Milwaukee; and 
newly - elected State Secretary - Treasurer 
Edna Marineau, Marinette. 


‘f 
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Minnie Fey, left, secretary to five police 
chiefs in Cincinnati from 1891 to 1945, 
was guest of honor at Cincinnati Chapter’s 
National Secretaries Day Luncheon. Shown 
with her is Mrs. Margaret Ward, publicity 
chairman of Cincinnati Chapter. 


Twenty-seven 
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ter (Reading, Pa.). At a special lunch- 
eon the students were presented with 
red carnation corsages and gifts contribu- 
ted by the Underwood Corporation. 

* * * 


The Springfield Chapter ( Mass.) 
threw open its doors to the New Eng- 
land Conference April 29-May 1, wel- 
coming 170 NSAers. Honorary member- 
ships were presented to Leo N. Roy, 
president of McKinstry Metal Works 
and attorney Henry Patenaude by Cas- 
sandra D, Waterman. 

* * * 


More than 230 members, bosses, and 
guests attended Forest City Chapter’s 
(Lakewood, Ohio) National Secretaries 
Day Banquet. Features of the program 
included the awarding of a $500 scholar- 
ship to Linda Gymer of Cleveland 
Heights High School; the presentation 
of CPS certificates to members Iona 
Taips and Virginia Sackerson, also to 
Virginia Locke, of Hudson, Ohio; and 
the crowning of Cleveland's first “Secre- 
tary of the Year,” Mrs. Mayme Leonard. 

* * * 


A successful all-day Secretarial Work- 
shop, sponsored by the Conestoga Chap- 
ter (Lancaster, Pa.), was held April 23, 
with 175 secretaries participating in the 
interesting program. 

* * * 


The Hartford Chapter (Conn.) pre- 
sented its second scholarship award last 
month. Members have made this an an- 
nual activity of the chapter. 

An “Education-Employment-Organiza- 
tion” program was sponsored by the 
Trenton Chapter (N. J.) on National 
Secretaries Day. Secretarial students from 
local high schools were stationed in vari- 
ous offices observing office techniques. 
At noon, executives, secretaries, and stu- 
dents convened at the Stacy-Trent Hotel 
for an enjoyable luncheon and a discus- 
sion of NSA. 


Fashion-minded NSAers of the Mc- 
Keesport Chapter (Pa.) sponsored a 
style show of Hawaiian creations for 
spring and summer. Proceeds of the 
chapter's first benefit event will be used 
to establish a Scholarship Fund. 


Twenty-eight 


Flowers were the order-of-the-week 
for Philadelphia Chapter (Pa.) NSAers 
as IBM salesmen delivered “Mrs. Eisen- 
hower Carnation” corsages to each mem- 
ber. Highlight of the week was “Boss 
Night” on April 27. Dr. Joseph Stokes, 
professor of Pediatrics at the University 
of Pennsylvania, was chosen “Boss-of- 
the-Year” to the joy of his secretary, 
Dorothy Melville. Following the dinner, 
Dr. Stokes and a group of secretaries 
appeared on a television program de- 
voted exclusively to secretaries. 

* * * 


Members of the White Rose Chapter 
(York, Pa.) have been busy with NSW 
activities, a successful Mother-Daughter 
Banquet and participation in the Eighth 
Annual Business and Education Seminar 
held at Elizabethtown College sponsored 
jointly by NSA and NOMA. 


* * * 


A real “Girl Friday” was guest of 
honor at the National Secretaries Day 
Luncheon of the Cincinnati Chapter 
(Ohio). Miss Minnie Fey served as sec- 
retary for five Police Chiefs in the city 
—from 1891 to 1945—a total of 54 
years. 

* * * 


The Yo-Mah-O Chapter (Youngs- 
town, Ohio) conducted a very successful 
National Secretaries Week, culminated 
by their second annual Workshop on 
April 30. 


* * * 


Spotlighting NSW activities of the 
Providence Chapter (R. I.) was the sec- 
ond annual Boss Night Dinner. An aura 
of heavenly splendor prevailed with 
golden angels, artistically fashioned out 
of copper foil bearing diminutive steno- 
graphic pads and red pencils in their 
pristine hands, graced each table. Sym- 
bolic St. Peter (Alexander Walsh) 
greeted the guests at the “Heavenly 
Portals” and later installed Woodworth 
L. Carpenter, prominent Rhode Island 
attorney, as “Boss-of-the-Year.” 

* * * 


The Bridgeport Chapter (Conn.) 
sponsored a very worthwhile seminar in 
April which was well attended by many 
secretaries in Fairfield County. 


Spring flowers and colorful table 
decorations set the background for Bea- 
ver Valley Chapter's (Rochester, Pa.) 
Second Annual Luncheon honoring 
bosses’ wives. Entertainment was pro- 
vided by the “Meltones,” a local musical 


group. 


MARGUERITE Dobbs 
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Mildred Boon, Roanoke Chapter ( Va.) 
secretary at Roanoke Weaving Company, 
was awarded National Business College's 
first honorary degree in recognition of 
being the first person in Roanoke to 
pass the CPS exam. 

Ruth Layman, vice president Virginia 
Division NSA, opened the program with 
an address concerning the importance of 
continually striving to improve the sec- 
retarial profession, emphasizing the im- 
portance of continuous education, if 
one is to become and to remain a top- 
flight secretary. 

* * * 

A successful NSW was achieved for 
Spindlette Chapter (Gastonia, N. C.). 
A workshop was held emphasizing “Per- 
sonal Self Development for the Secre- 
tary.” On Secretaries Day employers 
honored their secretaries at a luncheon 
at which the annual secretarial scholar- 
ship award was presented to Sherri Ann 
Rollins. Mrs. Helen G. Haynes received 
the Secretary of the Year Award. Rosa 
Miller, president of the Carolinas Divi- 
sion, and her employer, Mr. Charles 
White, were special guests. Mr. Robert 
Wren, Boss of the Year, was host. A 
radio program was presented. Window 
displays and wide newspaper publicity 
helped to highlight the Week. 


* * * 








Palm Beaches Chapter (West Palm 
Beach, Fla.) opened NSW with a kick- 
off breakfast. A “Kaffee Klatsch” was 
held Sunday afternoon, resulting in five 
membership applications. Mrs. Evelyn 
Oelhafen, president Wisconsin Division 
of NSA and Mrs. Harriet Graf, member 
Milwaukee Chapter ( Wis.) were among 
the guests. The second annual Boss Night 
Dinner was addressed by Hon. Phil D. 
O'Connell, state attorney. Special recog- 
nition was given to Messrs. William 
Foster, president Junior Bar Association, 
Peter F. Abdo, manager Dictaphone, 
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Charles G. Hays, manager Chamber of 
Commerce, and H. D. England, manager 
Hotel George Washington, for coopera- 
tion given the chapter. Grayce Winter, 
president, and Mr. Whitney B. Himes 
were crowned Secretary of the Week and 
Boss of the Week. 


* * * 


The Osceola Chapter (Clearwater, 
Fla.) enjoyed a full NSW. A member- 
ship tea Sunday afternoon; a tour of the 
new Peninsular Telephone building Mon- 
day; Mrs. Eleanor Robbins, immediate 
past president was interviewed over ra- 
dio WTAN Tuesday; a fashion show 
and luncheon on Secretaries Day at- 
tended by members and their bosses’ 
wives; first scholarship presented to 
Paula Pendly, a Clearwater High School 
senior on Thursday; Stella Spaulding, 
president, spoke to the Kiwanis Club 
Friday; and members attended the work- 
shop of the Gulf-to-Bay Chapter (St. 
Petersburg, Fla.) on Saturday. 

* * * 

At the May program of the Nashville 
Chapter (Tenn.) member Polly Sheldon 
spoke on “Duties and Responsibilities of 
Officers and Members,” and member Mrs. 
Carolyn Gunnel spoke on “Preparing for 
the Future.” New officers were installed. 

During NSW, members toured the 
Retail Credit Bureau; on the evening of 
Secretaries Day Watkins Institute sa- 
luted the chapter and Mrs. Maxine Cole- 
man, Chattanooga Chapter (Tenn.) 
president, spoke on NSA. Margie Keith, 
president, received special recognition as 
Nashville’s only CPS holder and spoke 
on CPS. 

Friday night the chapter held its first 
Boss Night party and Mary Lou Tant was 
crowned Secretary of the Year. A secre- 
tarial conference was held May 7 at 
George Peabody College. The 130 secre- 
taries present voted the panel on “Under- 
standing Others” as most popular of the 
conference events. 

* * * 

Mrs. Marguerite Griffin, president and 
Rachel Bennett, Louisville Chapter ( Ky.) 
were interviewed on Radio Station 
WAVE during NSW. The chapter's an- 
nual card party added a substantial sum 
to the scholarship fund. 

* * * 

Tuscaloosa Chapter (Ala.) elected 
new officers in May. Mrs. Frances Har- 
rell, president, represented the chapter 
as delegate to the Alabama Division 
Convention in Anniston. 

* * * 

Savannah Chapter (Ga.) is indeed 
proud of Mrs. Rose Merritt, Secretary of 
the Year, retiring chapter president, new- 
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Among the “office teams” attending fourth 
annual Boss-Secretary Luncheon are An- 
gela Carey, Birmingham Chapter ( Ala.) 
coordinator of NSW, and her boss, Mr. 
B. Roper Dial. One hundred eighty-seven 
secretaries and bosses enjoyed this lunch- 
eon on Secretaries Day. 


ly elected Georgia Division president. 
Mrs. Leuveda Campbell, was elected di- 
vision secretary. Twelve members at- 
tended the Division meeting which the 
Atlanta Chapter (Ga.) hostessed. Sa- 
vannah’s bid for the 1956 meeting was 
accepted. 
* * * 

In observance of NSW, members of 
the James F. Byrnes Chapter (Spartan- 
burg, S. C.) attended service at the First 
Baptist Church. Monday the group toured 
Drayton Mill. A fashion show and lunch- 
eon was held Wednesday. Ruby Tollison 
was crowned Secretary of the Day. Thurs- 
day the employers entertained their sec- 
retaries at lunch. Members were guests 
of the Spartanburg Peaches Ball Club at 
the first home game of the season on 
Friday. A membership tea climaxed the 
Week on Saturday. 

* * * 

The Chattanooga Chapter (Tenn.) 
held its annual Secretary of the Year 
Banquet on April 25. The excitement of 
this occasion was two-fold: Secretary of 
the Year was Irene Bryant and the en- 
gagement of Jeanette Ingle to Mr. W. 
M. Geeslin was announced. The Secre- 
taries Day luncheon and CPS dinner 
were both observed during NSW. In- 
stallation of Officers Banquet was held 
May 16. 

* * * 

The Cotton Boll Chapter (Cleveland, 
Miss.) was hostess to the annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Division in April. 
A panel discussion “Are You Competent, 
Poised and Successful” highlighted the 
opening session. The Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce conducted a tour of 
Cleveland and vicinity. The members’ 
employers and wives honored the dele- 
gates at a cocktail party at the palatial 
home of Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Kossman 
preceding the banquet Saturday night 
and were guests of the chapter at the 





At the Huntington Chapter’s (W. Va.) 
tenth anniversary celebration are: Leona 
M. Dowling, president; Mrs. George W. 
Beckham, Elizabeth P. Poole and Mfrs. 
Marion H. Richardson, charter members; 
and Mrs. Alma R. Blair, past state presi- 
dent, West Virginia Division. 


banquet. Mrs. Jeanelle Walker, SEVP, 
spoke and also installed the new officers. 
* * * 

In a local typing contest sponsored by 
Broward Business College, attended by 
students and typists throughout the coun- 
ty, Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) past Chapter 
President, Marie Starr, (now Florida 
State President) placed first in accuracy 
and second in speed. President Sue Litsey 
placed third. Sixteen members formed a 
motorcade to attend the Florida meeting 
May 20. 

* * * 

Mobile Chapter ( Ala.) instituted its 
first observance of NSW with a lunch- 
eon April 23. Entertainment included a 
fashion show, organ music, and presenta- 
tion of door prizes and favors. 

* * * 

Rosalie Padgett, Secretary of the Year 
of the Miami Chapter (Fla.) spoke be- 
fore some 200 Rotarians on their “Sec- 
retary” day, May 10. 

* * * 

Lela Bickham was crowned Secretary 
of the Year of Malabouchia Chapter 
(Jackson, Miss), at a tea, by Mrs. Stevie 
Flinn, who relinquished her title. Lela 
is a charter member of Malabouchia and 
has served the local chapter and Missis- 
sippi Division as secretary. Lela was pre- 
sented a gold compact with the NSA in- 
signia. Previous “Secretary of the Year” 
recipients were also presented with gifts. 
Climaxing NSW was the annual ban- 
quet for bosses and their wives. Mr. 
Richard C. Williams, executive director 
of Blue Cross, was selected Boss of the 
Year. Highlighting this banquet was the 
presentation of CPS certificate to Mrs. 
Julia McCoy. The chapter established a 
secretarial loan scholarship to a high 
school graduate. 

* * * 

Monumental Chapter (Baltimore, 
Md.) held its Fourth Annual Boss Night 
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with 136 members and bosses enjoying 
the gay evening with a Parisian theme— 
complete with blooming flower carts, 
pink candles and paintings. Dr. William 
A. Rinn, a psychiatrist, was guest speak- 
er. All joined in toasting their secreta- 
ries with a special wine provided by Mr. 
Arthur L. Hammond, the boss of Monu- 
mental’s president, Mrs. Marie Lehnert. 
Members started NSW attending church 
on Sunday followed by breakfast. 
* * * 


Mrs. Claire Yarrow of Travel, Inc., 
spoke to Presidential Chapter (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) about the charms of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Members and 
guests of the chapter attended a Lunch- 
eon-Fashion Show at the Kenwood 
Country Club. Guests from the other 
Washington and Baltimore chapters at- 
tended. $176 was cleared for the Ways 
and Means Committee. The chapter will 
award a $400 scholarship at the Wash- 
ington School for Secretaries. 

* * * 

Atlanta Chapter (Ga.) observed NSW 
with a dessert party Sunday honoring 
new members; participated in a spelling 
bee at the Tuesday Civitan luncheon; a 
dinner on Secretaries Day, where carna- 
tion corsages were presented by IBM to 
all members. Mr. W. S. Weatherspoon, 
manager IBM, presented an orchid to 
Elizabeth Mosley, president, who will 
represent Atlanta as Secretary of the 
Year in the national contest. “The Right 
Touch” IBM film was shown Friday. 
Members participated in a radio pro- 
gram Wednesday and appeared on a 
TV show on Thursday. The chapter was 
host to the First Annual Meeting of the 
Georgia Division. “Give the Mind Truth 
Through Education” was the theme. Sec- 
retaries from Atlanta, Augusta, Rome 
and Savannah attended. Mrs. Jeanelle 
Walker, SEVP, and Mary Ruth Chiles, 
president Tennessee Division, partici- 
pated in the program. Mrs. Grace Dud- 
ley, retiring president, installed the new 
officers. 

* * * 

Thirty-eight members of the Gulf-to- 
Bay Chapter (St. Petersburg, Fla.) at- 
tended the Florida Division meeting, 
winning the attendance trophy presented 
to the chapter having the largest mem- 
bership percentage present. 


Thirty 


Radio, television and newspaper pub- 
licity were used by the Durham Chapter 
(N. C.) for NSW. Each day an on-the- 
job interview and a picture of a new 
member appeared in the newspaper. 
Minute spots were used on two tele- 
vision stations. A fifteen-minute pro- 
gram on radio, in which members of the 
chapter participated, was broadcast on 
Secretaries Day. Thirteen new members 
were initiated in April. 

* * * 

Seven members of Old Dominion 
Chapter (Richmond, Va.) attended the 
first Virginia Division meeting at Natu- 
ral Bridge, Virginia, June 4 and 5. 

* * * 


O. Henry Chapter (Greensboro, N. C.) 
members entertained the CPS examinees 
at the home of Mrs. Lib Vanhoy. Four 
members attended the Carolinas Divi- 
sion Meeting in Hickory. At the June 
council meeting the members enjoyed a 
covered dish supper at the home of Mrs. 
Lib Vanhoy. 

* * * 

The CPS weekly study course, tempo- 
rarily halted prior to the annual state 
meeting held in Orlando, has been re- 
sumed. Betty Ann Smith, CPS, educa- 
tional chairman, conducts the study 
course with assistance from NSA mem- 
bers and local speakers. 

* * * 

Eight members of the Huntington 
Chapter (West Va.) attended the instal- 
lation of the newly organized chapter in 
Beckley, April 19. Members attended an 
“Open House” in Bluefield several weeks 
before the new Bluefield Chapter was 
organized. Eleven members attended the 
second annual state meeting May 20-22 
in Wheeling. 

* * * 

Confederate Capital Chapter (Mont- 
gomery, Ala.) opened NSW with a 
brunch for the bosses wives. Mrs. Verda 
Vogt, Patricia Rainwater, secretary of the 
year, and Kathryn Riley together with 
other members acted as models for the 
Fashion Show held during NSW. WSFA- 
TV presented pictures on the evening 
TV news broadcast. 

* * * 

Executive Chapter (Washington, D. 
C.) celebrated its third anniversary by 
entertaining the bosses. Mr. William O. 





Murdock, associate general counsel for 
the National Labor Relations Board was 
crowned Boss of the Year. Six members 
attended the DelMarDis Division meet- 
ing in Cumberland, Maryland. 


A special guest at the annual election 
meeting was Mrs. Irving Ives, wife of 
the Senator from New York. In recog- 
nition of her outstanding service as a 
secretary, Underwood Corporation pre- 
sented her with a De Luxe Portable 
Underwood Typewriter. 


* * * 


178 members of the Florida Chapters 
attended the Florida Division meeting 
in Orlando. The First National Bank of 
Orlando entertained the state officers, 
chapter presidents and special guests at 
breakfast Saturday morning. Lilyan Mil- 
ler, retired national president, spoke 
Sunday morning on “This I Believe” and 
installed the new officers. Mr. Carl T. 
Brorein, of the CPS Institute, presented 
CPS certificates. The annual Florida 
Power Corporation award was won by 
the St. Petersburg chapter for having the 
largest delegation. Mr. Harry C. Hughes 
of Orlando, executive vice president of 
Hughes Supply, Inc., presented a special 
award from his company to the Jackson- 
ville Chapter for having the most mem- 
bers with CPS certificates. 


* * * 


Approximately 100 members from the 
Alabama Chapters attended the annual 
state convention at Anniston, Alabama. 
The convention began with a Mexican 
Fiesta Friday night. A panel discussion 
on “Deriving the Most from State Or- 
ganization” was led by Marguerite Dodds, 
past SEVP, and Julia Robertson past 
Alabama president, during the morning 
business session, which also included dis- 
cussions on Education by Mrs. Caroline 
Capps, Birmingham; Finance by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sellers, Montgomery; Mem- 
bership by Mrs. Ruby Haffner, Decatur; 
Programs by Judith Clingo and Record 
Keeping by Mary Sue Canada, Anniston. 
Miss Nina Miglionico, attorney and tax 
consultant of Birmingham, spoke at the 
luncheon on “Woman's Place in Business 
and Government.” Mrs. Ellie Hall spoke 
at the Sunday morning breakfast on 
“Better Letters, Better Learning and Bet- 
ter Living.” The Saturday night banquet 
was one of the highlights of the meeting 
when Mr. Lawrence Miles, registrar State 
Teachers College, gave the group much 
food for thought about “Things a Good 
Secretary Should Not Do.” The new Di- 
vision officers were installed by Katherine 
Langley, out-going president, assisted by 
Marguerite Dodds. 
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"| said so long to shorthand blues"..so can you! 








Diane was smart—she chose a boss “These Dictabelts,”} she says, “are clear. 
Who gets his work and words across As easy as a phone to hear. 
With Dictaphone TIME-MASTER.* Boy, I choose my volume, tone and speed— 
To type dictation’s sure a joy. From shorthand’s squints and squiggles freed.” 








To overtime she’s said goodbye She’s said “so long” to shorthand blues— 
Cause his TIME-MASTER’s always nigh. And now you know what boss to choose. 
He never has to fume and wait (Or better tell the boss you’ve got 
3 Each works at will and rarely late. 4 About TIME-MASTER. Well, why not?) 














* TIME-MASTER—Iavorite dictating machine of secretaries and bosses. + Dictabelts—Dictaphone’s exclusive plastic record . .. crystal-clear . . . unbreakable . . . filable. 


DICTAPHONE...FIRST IN SALES AND SERVICE OF DICTATING MACHINES THE WORLD AROUND 





* DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, Dept T-75 : 
. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. : 
* (J Please send me all the facts about how my boss and = 
* I can work easier and better with Dictaphone TIME. ¢ 
e MASTER. ° 
* And don’t forget to send, FREE, my copy of Letter + 
- Perfect—the 84-page secretary’s handbook. (Regular - 
price: 50¢) § 
5, Maman Shirts baka ccaigsnpane cereus see maaemeee : 
e . 
© Where You Work. .......ccccccccccccsreccccccsssenes : 
© Street Address........cccesceccsssssccsccccecceeees * 
DICT. n PHON E ; City & Zone.......-.-eeseeeeeee DUMB. s.5:.0.0s00iceee00 : 


TIME-MASTER DICTATING MACHINE DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 





Hail, Queen of the nation’s business, 


you’re trumps with us! 


And to find out how high those trumps are —be sure to 
visit us at Royal Typewriter Booth No. 12 in Memorial ® 
Hall, Chattanooga, Tennessee, July 21, 22, and 23, as the 10th 
Annual Convention of National Secretaries’ Association Inter- 


national meets. Your preference for Royal has made it the STANDARD « CARBON-RIBBON « ELECTRIC 
typewriter preferred 24 to 1 by people in business who type. PORTABLE ¢ ROYTYPE® BUSINESS SUPPLIES 


The Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 








